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Federal Child Labor Law Invalid 


Main Points in the Prevailing and Dissenting Opin- 


ions—and What Can Now Be Done About It 


N Monday the Supreme Court of the United States 

decided that the federal child labor law is uncon- 

stitutional and invalid. The decision came with 

the shock of surprise to the great body of social 
workers, and especially to those who had worked for years 
to throw the protecting arm of the federal government around 
the child toilers of the nation. ‘The law, enacted in 1916, 
forbade the shipment in interstate commerce of the products 
of all mills, factories, canneries, workshops, mines and quar- 
ries employing children under conditions specified in the act. 
It went into effect September 1 last and when fully enforced 
would have removed 150,000 children from the ranks of in- 
dustry. This would still have left 1,850,000 child workers 
in trades not subject to federal jurisdiction, and so, in the 
words of Julia Lathrop, chief of the United States Children’s 
Bureau, “marked not the end, but a fresh start.” By es- 
tablishing a nation-wide minimum standard of protection 
however, and putting the authority of the federal. govern- 
ment behind the principle of abolishing child labor, the bi!l 
would, it was believed, have dealt the blow meaning ultimate 
death to the exploitation of child workers. 

The passage of the act was the culmination of years of 
struggle. Ever since the establishment of the National Child 
Labor Committee in 1904, that organization had been work- 
ing toward this end. Senator Beveridge took the initial step 
when, at the request of this committee, he introduced the bill 
that bore his name while he remained in the Senate. With 
sundry changes this has since been known successively as the 
Palmer-Owen and the Keating-Owen bill. In addition to 
the National Child Labor Committee, the National Consum- 
ers’ League, various state child labor committees and many 
other organizations and individuals joined in the effort to 
make the bill law. President Wilson’s support while the 
measure was pending in Congress was helpful in securing 
its passage. 

Five members of the supreme court joined in the majority 
decision—Chief Justice White and Justices Day, Van De- 
vanter, Pitney and McReynolds. Four—Justices Holmes, 
Brandeis, Clarke and McKenna—gave a dissenting opinion. 

Although copies of the decision are not at hand, it is clear 
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from such quotations as have appeared in the newspapers that 
the court’s main objection to the act was its invasion of the 
lawful powers of the states. According to the New York 
Times, Justice Day, who handed down the prevailing opinion, 
declared that the controlling question for decision was: 


Is it within the authority of Congress in regulating commerce 
among the states to prohibit the transportation in interstate commerce 
of manufactured goods, the product of a factory in which, within 
thirty days prior to their removal therefrom, children under the age 
of fourteen have been employed or permitted to work, or children 
between the ages of fourteen and sixteen have been employed or 
permitted to work more than eight hours in any day, or more than 
ee days in any week, or after the hour of 7 Pp. M. or before the hour 
of 6 A. M.? 


The majority opinion answered this question as follows: 


The power of the states to regulate their purely internal affairs 
by such laws as seem wise to the local authority is inherent and 
has never been surrendered to the general government. ‘To sustain 
this statute would not be, in our judgment, a recognition of the 
lawful exertion of congressional authority over interstate commerce, 
but would sanction an invasion by the federal power for the control 
of a matter purely local in its character, and over which no authority 
has been delegated to Congress in conferring the power to regulate 
commerce among the states. 


Continuing, Justice Day said: 


_In our view, the necessary effect of this act is, by means of a pro- 
hibition against the movement in interstate commerce of ordinary 
commercial commodities, to regulate the hours of labor of children 
in factories and mines within the states, a purely state authority. 
Thus the act in a twofold sense is repugnant to the Constitution. 
It not only transcends the authority delegated to Congress over 
commerce, but also exerts a power as to a purely local matter to 
which the federal authority does not extend. 

The far-reaching result of upholding the act’ cannot be more 
plainly indicated than by pointing out that if Congress can thus 
regulate matters intrusted to local authority by prohibition of the 
movement of commodities in interstate commerce all freedom of 
commerce will be at an end, and the power of the states over local 
matters may be eliminated, and thus our system of government be 
practically destroved. 


Justice Day pointed out that the making of goods and the 
mining of coal are not in themselves commerce, even though 
the goods or the coal were afterward to be shipped in inter- 
state commerce. He mentioned this in support of his argu- 
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Federal Child Labor Law Invalid 


Main Points in the Prevailing and Dissenting Opin- 
ions—and What Can Now Be Done About It 


N Monday the Supreme Court of the United States 

decided that the federal child labor law is uncon- 

stitutional and invalid. The decision came with 

the shock of surprise to the great body of social 
workers, and especially to those who had worked for years 
to throw the protecting arm of the federal government around 
the child toilers of the nation. ‘The law, enacted in 1916, 
forbade the shipment in interstate commerce of the products 
of all mills, factories, canneries, workshops, mines and quav- 
ries employing children under conditions specified in the act. 
It went into effect September 1 last and when fully enforced 
would have removed 150,000 children from the ranks of in- 
dustry. This would still have left 1,850,000 child workers 
in trades not subject to federal jurisdiction, and so, in the 
words of Julia Lathrop, chief of the United States Children’s 
Bureau, “marked not the end, but a fresh start.” By es- 
tablishing a nation-wide minimum standard of protection, 
however, and putting the authority of the federal govern- 
ment behind the principle of abolishing child labor, the bi!l 
would, it was believed, have dealt the blow meaning ultimate 
death to the exploitation of child workers. 

The passage of the act was the culmination of years of 
struggle. Ever since the establishment of the National Child 
Labor Committee in 1904, that organization had been work- 
ing toward this end. Senator Beveridge took the initial step 
when, at the request of this committee, he introduced the bill 
that bore his name while he remained in the Senate. With 
sundry changes this has since been known successively as the 
Palmer-Owen and the Keating-Owen bill. In addition to 
the National Child Labor Committee, the National Consum- 
ers’ League, various state child labor committees and many 
other organizations and individuals joined in the effort to 
make the bill law. President Wilson’s support while the 
measure was pending in Congress was helpful in securing 
its passage. 

Five members of the supreme court joined in the majority 
decision—Chief Justice White and Justices Day, Van De- 
vanter, Pitney and McReynolds. Four—Justices Holmes, 
Brandeis, Clarke and McKenna—gave a dissenting opinion. 

Although copies of the decision are not at hand, it is clear 
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from such quotations as have appeared in the newspapers that 
the court’s main objection to the act was its invasion of the 
lawful powers of the states. According to the New York 
Times, Justice Day, who handed down the prevailing opinion, 
declared that the controlling question for decision was: 


Is it within the authority of Congress in regulating commerce 
among the states to prohibit the transportation in interstate commerce 
of manufactured goods, the product of a factory in which, within 
thirty days prior to their removal therefrom, children under the age 
of fourteen have been employed or permitted to work, or children 
between the ages of fourteen and sixteen have been employed or 
permitted to work more than eight hours in any day, or more than 
ais days in any week, or after the hour of 7 P. M. or before the hour 
of 6 A. M.P 


The majority opinion answered this question as follows: 


The power of the states to regulate their purely internal affairs 
by such laws as seem wise to the local authority is inherent and 
has never been surrendered to the general government. To sustain 
this statute would not be, in our judgment, a recognition of the 
lawful exertion of congressional authority over interstate commerce, 
but would sanction an invasion by the federal power for the control 
of a matter purely local in its character, and over which no authority 
has been delegated to Congress in conferring the power to regulate 
commerce among the states. 


Continuing, Justice Day said: 


In our view, the necessary effect of this act is, by means of a pro- 
hibition against the movement in interstate commerce of ordinary 
commercial commodities, to regulate the hours of labor of children 
in factories and mines within the states, a purely state authority. 
Thus the act in a twofold sense is repugnant to the Constitution. 
It not only transcends the authority delegated to Congress over 
commerce, but also exerts a power as to a purely local matter to 
which the federal authority does not extend. 

The far-reaching result of upholding the act’ cannot be more 
plainly indicated than by pointing out that if Congress can thus 
regulate matters intrusted to local authority by prohibition of the 
movement of commodities in interstate commerce all freedom of 
commerce will be at an end, and the power of the states over local 
matters may be eliminated, and thus our system of government be 
practically destroved. 


Justice Day pointed out that the making of goods and the 
mining of coal are not in themselves commerce, even though 
the goods or the coal were afterward to be shipped in inter- 
state commerce. He mentioned this in support of his argu- 
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ment that the’ law in effect aims “to standardize the ages at 
which children may be employed in mining and manufac- 
turing.” 

“Tf the mere manufacture or mining were part of interstate 
commerce,” said Justice Day, 


all manufacture intended for interstate shipment would be brought 
under federal control to the practical exclusion of the authority of 
the states, a result certainly not contemplated by the framers of 
the Constitution when they vested in Congress the authority to 
regulate commerce among the states. 


And again: 


The grant of power to Congress over the subject of interstate 
commerce was to enable it to regulate such commerce, and not to 
give it authority to control the states in their exercise of the police 
power over local trade and manufacture. 


The court admitted the general desirability of the end aimed 
at by the law, but reasserted its own duty to “preserve invio- 
late” constitutional limitations: 

All will admit that there should be limitations upon the right to 
employ children in mines and factories. That such employment is 
generally deemed to require regulation is shown by the fact that 


every state in the Union has a law limiting the right thus to employ 
children. 


We have neither authority nor disposition to question the motives 
of Congress in enacting this legislation. The purposes intended 
must be attained consistently with constitutional limitations, and 
not by an invasion of the powers of the states. This court has no 
more important function than that which devolves upon it the 
obligation to preserve inviolate the constitutional limitations upon 
the exercise of authority, federal and state, to the end that each may 
continue to discharge, harmoniously with the other, the duties 
intrusted to it by the Constitution. 


In the dissenting opinion, Justice Holmes declared that in 
passing the law Congress was, in his judgment, clearly within 
its rights. The New York Tribune quotes these paragraphs 
from Justice Holmes: 

The act does not meddle with anything belonging to the states. 
They may regulate their internal affairs and their domestic com- 
merce as they like. But when they seek to send their products across 
the state line they aré no longer within their rights. If there were 
no Constitution and no Congress their power to cross the line would 
depend upon their neighbors. Under the Constitution such com- 
merce belongs not to the states, but to Congress, to regulate. It may 
carry out its views of public policy whatever indirect effect they 
may have upon the activities of the states. 


The public policy of the United States is shaped with a view to 
the benefit of the nation as a whole. The national welfare as 
understood by Congress may require a different attitude within its 
sphere from that of some self-seeking state. It seems to me entirely 
constitutional for Congress to enforce its understanding by all the 
means at its command. 


Justice Holmes expressed surprise, according to the Times, 
that the question of the power of Congress to invade state 
rights should have entered into the decision. He pointed out 
that in the oleomargarine case, in various cases under the 
Sherman anti-trust law and the pure food and drug law, as 
well as in cases under the Mann act, the supreme court had 
decided that in the broad general interest of the nation Con- 
gress had a right to invade to the extent involved in those 
cases, the individual rights of the states. 

The suit that is thus ended was brought by Roland H. 
Dagenhart in behalf of his three children, who were employed 
in the mill of the Fidelity Manufacturing Company at Char- 
lotte, N. C. Mr. Dagenhart sought an injunction to prevent 
the company from discharging his children. The federal court 
for the western district of North Carolina decided that Mr. 
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Dagenhart’s contention that the law was unconstitutional was 
well founded. The government appealed and Monday’s de- 
cision was the result. 

The decision came as a surprise to more persons than social 
workers. News of it, according to the Tribune, “hit what 
is generally called the radical element in Congress ‘all in a 
heap.’” Senator Kenyon, of Iowa, is quoted by the Tribune 
as follows: 


I regret it all the more because it closes the door firmly against 
so many of our plans. I had hoped to see Congress enact before 
long a bill which would deny to interstate commerce the product 
of factories in which women are employed more than eight hours. 
I had hoped to see legislation enacted which would prevent the ship- 
ment across state lines of products of factories and mines in which 
all necessary safety appliances had not been installed. 


Every one remembers a terrible fire in New York not many years 
ago in which scores, if not hundreds, of girls lost their lives, due 
to the failure to have sufficient fire escapes, emergency doors and 
other precautions. I had hoped for legislation which would make a 
repetition of such a holocaust as that impossible by the single 
expedient of denying to interstate commerce the product of any 
plant which did not have adequate fire escapes and fire prevention 
devices to safeguard the lives of its employes. As it stands, the 
decision of the supreme court denies the method by which these 
reforms could be enforced by the federal government. 


Not all persons interviewed spoke in the restrained terms 
of Senator Kenyon. One prominent social worker saw in the 
decision an added argument for the recall of judges. “The 
temper of social workers generally was probably well summed 
up by Stephen S. Wise, rabbi of the Free Synagogue, New 
York city, and a member of the board of trustees of the Na- 
tional Child Labor Committee, who was quoted in the 
Tribune as saying: 


The decision is one that, as law-abiding citizens, we must accept 
as valid. Some other mode of approach to, the question must 
and will be found. The new temper of the nation will facilitate 
this quest. It is significant that the court is not unanimous, and that 
only one of the nominees of President Wilson to the supreme court 
assented to the decision of the majority. 


How far back the loss of the law will throw the anti-child 
labor movement can only be guessed. The educational proc- 
ess incident to its passage will still be largely gain. Its loss 
will, however, enable manufacturers in states that now have 
child labor laws to resume their old argument that they cannot 
compete with rival firms in states allowing child labor, and 
so enable them to bring pressure to bear upon their own legis- 
latures to lower standards, or at least to resist efforts to raise 
existing standards. 

Various ways of recovering the lost ground have been pro- 
posed. ‘[‘wo days after the decision it was announced in the 
press that Senator Owen, of Oklahoma, had prepared a meas- 
ure identical with the one declared unconstitutional except 
that it “contains provisions that only Congress and the people 
shall have authority to pass on its validity. . . . Any judge 
denying the bill’s constitutionality would be compelled to 
resign.” 

A suggestion that has received wide discussion, and was 
indeed urged as the basis for the law now lost when that 
measure was in process of preparation, is to rely upon the 
taxing power of Congress to stop child labor. By taxing 
heavily the products of concerns employing children, it is ar- 
gued, Congress can make such employment highly unprofit- 
Another proposal is that a high license be required of 
all establishments where children are allowed to work. 


| 
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Social Facts and Scientific Social Work 
By Charles A. Ellwood 


PROFESSOR OF SOCIOLOGY, UNIVERSITY OF MISSOURI 


OCIAL work began with a theological stage, passed 
through a metaphysical stage, and is entering upon 
its scientific stage. It began, that is to say, as an 
expression of the theological beliefs attached to re- 

ligious systems, and in its earliest phase it sought not so much 
the welfare of man as the favor of God. When it emerged 
from theological and ecclesiastical tutelage, it speedily becam 
subject to all sorts of arbitrary opinions and “isms.” “Th: 
metaphysical stage of social work, in other words, is th: 
stage in which social work has escaped from the dominatio: 
ef theological and religious systems, but has not yet fully 
come under the domination of scientific truth. 

In such a transitional stage social work is under the domi- 
nation of more or less arbitrary opinion. Hence this stage 
is characterized by numerous divisions and factions in the 
field of social work. Fads run riot, and workers in one part 
of the field are apt to claim that their work is alone important, 
or they see the whole field of social work from the standpoint 
of some one narrow interest. On account of the conflict and 
antagonism there is a lack of cooperation; and hence some 
workers become persuaded of the futility of their efforts, come 
to regard social work as a mere “palliative,’ and turn to 
revolutionary propaganda as the one hope of effective socia! 
reconstruction. 

We are now beginning, however, to enter upon the scien- 
tific stage of social work, and it may be worth while for us 
to inquire what such a stage really means. Of course, we 
have not yet gotten completely rid of the metaphysical stage 
in social work. Scientific social work will be fully reached 
only when the temporary aspects of the social work of the 
present are transcended and a constructive social program 
is laid out, upon which all social workers can agree because 
it is based upon scientifically ascertained facts. 

In other words, the scientific stage in social work will be 
reached when social work passes fully under the domination 
of science; when it becomes “transfused with the spirit and 
transformed by the method of modern science.” But, it may 
be asked, what is the spirit and method of modern science? 
“The reply is that the spirit and method of all true science is 
matter-of-fact, inductive and pragmatic, not deductive and 
dogmatic. Scientific work of any sort, accordingly, must base 
itself upon facts; not upon a few facts, but upon all the facts. 
Scientific social work must then base itself upon all social 
facts, not upon a few. It must come into harmony with 
positive social science by utilizing all the social knowledge 
which is available and by making its program to accord with 
all the facts and conditions of social life. 

It is, of course, true that the social science of the present is 
partial, incomplete, and often not based upon facts; not at 
least upon all of the facts. The trouble with both the social 
work and the social science of the present is that both are 
frequently trying to make too little knowledge of facts go 
too long a way. As long as this condition continues, we 
must expect the reign of fads and “isms” to continue, with 
a lack of thorough-going cooperation and with a consequent 
feeling of futility and discouragement on the part of some. 

But these difficulties, which still beset social work, will dis- 


“must 


appear as it becomes more scientific. As it becomes based 
upon a fuller knowledge of all the facts of social life, social 
work, instead of being patch-work and merely palliative, will 
become a constructive program for all society. It will have 
the radicalism of science, in that it will penetrate to the 
causes of things and will be thorough in its efforts at both 
prevention and cure. It will also have the safety and sanity 
of science, in that it will proceed step by step by the experi- 
mental method. Unless social work can become such a 
radically reconstructive program for society, it will be dis- 
carded for revolutionary methods. Scientific social work 
develop an all-round program of social reconstruction 
based upon a full knowledge of all social facts, and if it does 
not have such a program it is not worthy to be called scientific. 
Social work cannot afford to be merely palliative. It must 
build for the future. But if it builds for the future, it must 
build upon a basis of fact. It must penetrate to the roots of 
social maladjustment and remove the causes as well as heal the 
evils which have already sprung up. The program of con- 
structive scientific social work can scarcely be acceptable to 
the conservative any more than it is to the revolutionist. 

Scientific social work will be collective rather than indi- 
vidualistic or particularistic in its aims. It will stand for the 
whole community rather than for some particular class or 
individuals in the community. Scientific social work will be 
community work undertaken by the community for the com- 
munity. Nor must the community be thought of as merely 
the neighborhood group or even a city. It may be a county, 
a state, a nation and perhaps some day even a civilization. 
Social facts are facts which pertain to the life of any com- 
munity, whether small or large. “The point is that social work 
which has respect to all the facts of social life must necessarily 
be community work. It will recognize that it is the com- 
munity life which makes or mars, ultimately, the character of 
individuals. 


Retaining Individualistic Methods 


Turis does not mean that the individual is going to be over- 
looked in any degree in a social work which is scientific. In- 
dividualistic methods of helping individuals will be preserved 
by scientific social work, for they are indispensable in any right 
social life. It is the humane, the brotherly touch which does 
most to help under all conditions. Scientific social work 
will not forget that the spirit of fraternity is an indispensable 
element in all normal social life, and hence it can never neg- 
lect the personal work of individuals for individuals; but 
as 1t becomes more scientific it will recognize that the larger 
economic, political, and cultural conditions of social life need 
even more to be controlled if the individual is to have a fair 
chance to live a normal life. 

If scientific social work is work for the community, it will 
be fully cooperative in spirit and strive to develop a sense 
of collective responsibility. It will strive to organize itself 
upon a community-wide basis, in some such form as the work 
of the Board of Public Welfare of Kansas City, or if upon a 
private rather than upon an official basis, then through some 
form of community service organization. As social work be- 
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comes scientific, however, and as*we get more and more scien- 
tifically trained social workers, it is inevitable that something 
like the board of public welfare idea should in time spread 
to counties, to states, and even to the nation. Voluntary 
agencies there should always be for social work; but as we 
become more intelligent regarding social work, we will see 
that these need to be coordinated and supervised by public 
agencies. 

If these are the characteristics of scientific social work, by 
what methods then can social work become scientific? ‘The 
answer is by the accumulation of our knowledge of social 
facts, and by the training of all social workers in this body 
of scientific knowledge. The social scientist and the social 
worker are not working in two separate fields, as is so often 
assumed. ‘There should be no such divorce between the social 
sciences and social work as has existed-down to the present. 
‘The only conceivable reason for the existence of social science 
is to serve humanity, and this is also the only legitimate 


reason for social work. ‘The social scientist should be con- . 


cerned in gathering the facts, in getting the accurate knowl- 
edge which the social worker needs for efficiency in his work. 
The two should, therefore, heartily cooperate. ‘This is be- 
coming rapidly recognized, but it is not yet recognized enough 
to save either the social scientist from impracticability, or the 
social worker from narrowness. 

The thing which is needed, as a bridge between social 
science and social work, is cooperative effort. One important 
field of such cooperative effort is in the making of social sur- 
veys. If intelligent community effort is needed to overcome 
social maladjustment, we must have full knowledge of the 
conditions of community life. To get such knowledge is both 
the interest of the social worker and the social scientist. But 
to collect data accurately, to measure them and describe them 
exactly, and to estimate needs and tendencies is always the 
work of science. It is to the credit of our scientifically trained 
social workers that they have done vastly more to develop 
and to perfect the social survey than have our academic social 
scientists. Much, however, still remains to be done in the 
accurate gathering and generalization of social facts in which 
both may assist. 


A Study of Processes 


For one thing, social surveys need to become more a study 
of processes, movements, and tendencies in community life 
than they have yet become. Modern science is essentially a 
study of processes, and it is only by understanding tendencies 
that we can hope to exercise scientific control. Social facts 
and conditions need to be exhibited as phases of a process of 
development in order to be understood. ‘The social survey, 
then, should be more than a “photograph of a community,” 
it should be a “moving picture” of a community. 

For another thing, the social survey, as thus far developed, 
has failed to find methods of getting at what the sociologist 
calls “the social mind,” but what we might better call for the 
sake of clearness, “community traditions.” Now, it is the 
social tradition which makes civilization and community life. 
If this is so, it is evidently quite as necessary to get at the 
social mind of a community as it is at the material conditions 
of its existence, such as housing, health, wages, industries, and 
standards of living. The study of the material conditions will, 
of course, help to throw light upon the social mind of the 
community, but it often fails to reveal the standards and val- 
ues in the community traditions which are responsible for 
social maladjustment. 

Again, the survey method needs to transcend the local com- 
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munity to get at the facts in our national life, and even in our 
civilization as a whole, which are causing social maladjust- 
ment. ‘The survey method needs to be extended from the 
local community to the larger community, which even more 
than the local community is determinative of social life in the 
long run. Just as we have discovered that it will not do to 
pass a tramp on from one community to another, if we are 
going to deal intelligently with the problem of vagrancy, so 
we shall finally discover that it is idle to try to straighten out 
the social life of one local community without regard to the 
social life of other communities surrounding it. Com- 
munity service, or social work which is scientific, must rise 
from the local community to the largest community with 
which it can effectively deal, or which is subject to its prac- 
tical control. Survey work must, accordingly, become in its 
full scientific development a vast collective enterprise which 
shall reach simultaneously every local hamlet and at the same 
time the nation itself. 


Importance of Social Facts 


Tue facts which the social worker should be interested in 
are, accordingly, not merely the facts of health, housing, sani- 
tation, food, and income—important as these facts are—but 
also the political, educational, moral, and religious facts of 
society; for all of these have a bearing upon community life 
and are social facts. The social worker has not been slow 
to recognize the importance of political and educational facts 
for the social reconstruction which he is trying to carry out. 
In social legislation of various sorts he has rightly perceived 
the key to the accomplishment of some of the most difficult of 
his tasks. It is to the social worker that society owes in no 
small measure the movements for compulsory insurance against 
the contingencies of life, such as sickness, accident, unemploy- 
ment, old age, and invalidity; for a minimum wage, high 
enough to make possible a human standard of living; for labor 
legislation that will protect the laborer against accident, disease 
and too long hours of work; and even for reforms in our crude 
systems of taxation. 

And to accomplish all of these things social workers have 
perceived that we must have intelligent voters and get rid 
of corrupt politics. Social workers have also recognized the 
full bearing of the educational system upon social maladjust- 
ment and social reconstruction. “They have been foremost in 
advocating compulsory school attendance laws, vocational edu- 
cation, and industrial training. ‘They have also taken up of 
recent years the problem of the Americanization and social. 
adjustment of the immigrant and the Negro through various 
educational agencies. 

But social workers have sometimes failed to recognize the 
importance of concrete ethical standards of a more general 
nature than those mentioned, for the making or marring of 
our social life; and this has been largely due to a lack of 
full knowledge of social facts. For example, social workers are 
always interested in the welfare of children; yet social workers 
have shown no very great interest in the questions of marriage 
and of the family life, with which the welfare of the child 
is bound up. Sociological research has shown beyond a doubt 
that the primary group which we call the family is the cradle 
of practically all of our social ideals; that it is the only 
natural environment for the child in which he can secure a 
full and well-balanced development of his powers; and that, 
therefore, a normal family life is at the basis of a normal 
social life in general. The facts of marriage and the family in’ 
the social life are, therefore, pertinent in the highest degree 
for scientific social work. 
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Again, social workers previously to this war seemed to fail 
to understand that the lack of development of an international 
morality in western civilization was one of the most menacing 
) things for the future. Some, even now, fail to understand that 
the lack of the development of a humanitarian morality that 
will prevent class exploitation, class aggression, and class war 
is another menacing thing for our future. Finally, social 
workers still cling not infrequently to the old hedonistic social 
ethics, which makes individual comfort and self-gratification 
their standard of judgment instead of social conservation and 
social service; but it is to be hoped that the war has by this 
time taught most social workers to judge policies by the stand- 
ard of national service, if not by that of the service of hu- 
manity. 

For what shall it profit us, for example, to kill a few germs 
in our back yards, or to put into force in a few communities 
model building ordinances, or to carry through a practical 
program of child welfare, if our civilization goes down? 
Social workers need to become interested in the larger prob- 
lems of our civilization, in the weightier as well as in the 
minor matters of social law and order, or else their efforts 
will prove vain. The facts concerning the carriers of our 
civilization, that is, concerning our religion, our moral code, 
our domestic, educational, political, and industrial systems are 
of supreme interest to the scientific social worker; for these 
are the things that make our civilization. Our religion, our 
morality, our education, our business, our politics must all be 
transformed by social work before we can have a worth- 
while civilization. 
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All social facts are, therefore, pertinent to social work, and 
we shall have scientific social work only when there is due 
respect paid to all social facts. Nothing human is alien to 
the social worker. ‘This being so, his first concern must be 
to so ground himself in all of the facts of human life that 
he will escape from all pettiness, narrowness, and particu- 
larism. He must learn to think in terms of humanity in- 
stead of in terms of any one local community or any one 
social class. But to think in such terms requires the com- 
pletest social knowledge and the most accurate valuation of 
that knowledge. ‘The social worker must learn to become a 
scientific social thinker also. Simple good will and human 
sympathy are no sufficient guide for the social worker. They 
may furnish him warmth but not light; and in the vast re- 
construction which lies ahead of us—which we must make 
after this war, if our civilization is not to be overwhelmed 
by some even greater calamity,—we need the fullest light 
possible. We must put an end to guessing and trying to 
make our meager knowledge of facts go too long a way. It 
is only thus that we can build up by constructive work a 
worthy civilization and avoid for the future that civil strife 
and degeneracy which threatens a greater calamity than even 
the present war. Scientific social work is, then, not a pro- 
gram of mere palliative social amelioration; it is a program 
of radical and rational social reconstruction based upon an 
adequate knowledge of social facts; and it is the only pro- 
gram that can build a humanitarian civilization that can 
guarantee “an adequate life for all.” 


Labor and Politics 


How the War and the Courts Are Upsetting the Traditional 
Attitude of American Trade Unions 


By John A. Fitch 


OF THE SURVEY STAFF 


HE convention of the American Federation of 
Labor, which is to open in St. Paul on June 10, 
may prove to be historic. ‘The fact that this con- 
vention is to be held in June is significant in itself. 
' Since the federation was organized, thirty-seven years ago, its 
conventions have been held in the fall. ‘The change to June 
was voted at the meeting in Buffalo last November. ‘Those 
favoring this move said at that time that their object was to 
enable the federation to take more effective political action. It 
was their belief that this would be accomplished if the con- 
vention were held in advance of the nominating conventions 
of the political parties, and with the political campaigns in 
prospect instead of in retrospect. At this first convention to 
be held under the new rule there is, therefore, the interesting 
possibility of a departure from the traditional political policy 
of the federation. 

Another thing that will cause the proceedings of the con- 
vention this year to be followed with great interest, is the fact 
that there is within the organization an element of discontent, 
which may or may not manifest itself in strength at St. Paul. 
It was considered a blow to the prestige of the group that has 
dominated federation politics for many years when John B. 
Lennon, for twenty-five years treasurer of the federation, was 


defeated for re-election at Buffalo. There were rumors then 
of a coalition that would come back at the next meeting in 
greater strength and that had marked for slaughter others of 
the Gompers men on the executive council. Repeated rumors 
have been in the air ever since of a hostile coalition of the 
international unions having headquarters in Indianapolis. 
These include the miners, the carpenters, the bricklayers, the 
Typographical Union, the structural iron workers and the 
teamsters, the unions of largest membership in the federation. 
Their delegates, if they were to band together, would be in 
a position to control the convention. 

No statement of their probable action in the convention can 
safely be made, however, for overshadowing everything else in 
labor affairs, as in every other sort of affairs, is the war. The 
traditional radical opposition to the federation machine is no 
longer a coherent force; it is divided and confused. The ma- 
jority of the radical group is now in line with the policy of 
the administration, both of the country and of the federation, 
with respect to the war. If any movement involving labor 
politics were likely to be interpreted as evidence of dissatisfac- 
tion with the war policy of the leaders, it is altogether likely 
that the movement would stop before it got fairly started. 
Nevertheless, the war is bound in the near future to dictate 
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important changes in thinking, if not in action, within the 
labor movement of this country. 

There is no question that many labor leaders have been pro- 
foundly influenced by the statement of war aims of the British 
Labour Party, as well as by its program of social reconstruc- 
tion. The reconstruction program has been published in full 
in some of the prominent organs of international unions. It 
is now appearing in instalments in the United Mine Workers’ 
Journal, which goes to the entire membership of 400,000. It 
has been published in the News Letter of the Illinois State 
Federation of Labor. Local labor papers, such as the Los 
Angeles Citizen, the Seattle Union Record and others have 
either published the program in ‘full or have referred to it in 
a friendly manner. 


There has been some dissatisfaction among labor men at 


the attitude of the executive council of the federation in re- 
fusing to send delegates to the Inter-Allied Conference held 
in London in February for a discussion of war aims. It is 
likely that dissatisfaction over President Gompers’ attitude of 
dissent and mild contempt for the program of reconstruction, 
to which he has given utterance in the Federationist, may be 
more widespread than that which resulted from his attitude 
toward the Inter-Allied Conference. 

Because the British Labour Party is looming up so promi- 
nently in British affairs, the question is being seriously asked 
by many labor men in this country, why the labor movement 
here cannot be equally strong as a political factor. Far more 
important than this suggestion from the outside, however, is 
the rapid trend of events which in one way or another have 
during recent months constantly emphasized the importance 
and the necessity of political action. 


The Political Influence of Labor 


Wiru a friendly administration in power in Washington, 
the organized labor movement undoubtedly has greater in- 
fluence in political affairs just now than it ever has had be- 
fore. The appointment of labor men on administrative boards, 


the position of prominence occupied by President Gompers in’ 


the Council of National Defense, the appointment of the War 
Labor Board with labor represented equally with capital, all 
have tended to impress the workers with the fact that they 
possess a political power of no mean strength. Perhaps more 
than any other single event the development in the Chicago 
packing houses and stockyards has been impressive. For four- 
teen years the workers in the stockyards had been unable to 
get a hearing from the packers—then almost over night they 
found it possible under the protection of the government to 
organize and demand a hearing. ‘They were able to secure 
arbitration of their grievances before Judge Alschuler, whose 
decision upholding most of the contentions of the labor men 
was reported by William L. Chenery, in the Survey of April 
13. If an industry so completely non-union, and one 
where the workers were held in such complete subjection, may 
become organized under the new conception of human rights 
as formulated in Washington, what may not be possible? 
It is clear, however, that if labor has been strengthened on 
account of the attitude of the administration, there has been 
created at the same time a greater need for political power in 
the hands of the workers on account of the extent to which 
the government is taking control of private affairs. ‘Three 
million men are working directly for the government in the 
railroad service. No one knows what the future may be, 
whether the period of government control is to be temporary, 
prolonged, or permanent. Under a friendly administration 
wages may be increased, but that is no indication of what 
would happen under a different sort of regime. Even now, 
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-hoods will soon take their place within the federation. 
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Postmaster-General Burleson has not only opposed to the ut- 
most of his power any increase in wages to postal employes but 
has done all that he could to stamp out unionism among 
them. 

Government interference in the food situation is a matter 
of vital importance to the workers. “Then there is the Fuel 
Administration. It is of some concern to wage-earners when 
a department of the government is able by executive order 
to enforce a week of idleness in the dead of winter. No one 
knows what new power may be assumed by the government, 
or what new direction may be taken by the current of federal 
control. ‘There is talk now, as always, of conscription of 
labor and compulsory arbitration. 

As a result of all this, much discussion is heard here and 
there of the possibilities of a labor party. Most of it is be- 
neath the surface, but once in a while it crops out so that the 
whole public may listen. In Canada already labor parties 
have been formed in several of the provinces. ‘Trade union- 
ists of Tacoma, Wash., met in May and decided to form a 
labor party and put a ticket in the field in the next municipal 
election. The latest convention of the New Jersey State 
Federation of Labor went on record in favor of political ac- 
tion. In New York city the “Labor League” has been formed 
to urge upon city, state and federal governments due recog- 
nition of labor’s needs. The main. difference between this 
move and the traditional policy of: the American Federation 
of Labor, namely, to influence candidates for office and public 
officials whenever they could, is the fact that the Labor League 
is a body representing the entire trade union movement, in- 
cluding the Socialists. In its form of organization, there- 
fore, it is comparable in some degree to the British Labour 
Party. A labor leader of national prominence said recently 
at a semi-public gathering that labor will certainly in the 
future express itself politically, and that an agency must be 
formed to make that possible. If that is not done, he said, 
labor will find more radical agencies for expression. 

The railroad brotherhoods have always been considered 
the strongest and most conservative labor organizations in 
this country. “There is much significance therefore in a pass- 
age found in the latest biennial report of the Minnesota 
Railroad Brotherhoods’ Legislative Board: 


When we consider the records from session to session of the 
state legislature and see how very little is accomplished in the 
interest of organized labor it is somewhat disheartening, but so it 
will always remain until labor realizes the necessity for concerted 
action on a definite program. As long as the workers are satisfied 
with the struggle on the industrial field and see their gains thwarted 
through the legislative and judicial power of the state, they will 
remain where they are. They have got to understand that laws must 
of necessity reflect economic interest. 


In an article in the Seattle Union Record, the organ of the 
Central Labor Council of Seattle, comment is made on this 


- Minnesota report as follows: 


Never has the case been more clearly stated. Labor has got to 
control political power in the proportion it attains economic power, 
because in our modern industrial life these two forms of power dove- 
tail into each other, and one cannot progress without the other. 


The Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers has recently 
voted to affiliate with the American Federation of Labor, a 
move that probably indicates that all of the railroad brother- 
The 
bricklayers voted two years ago to affiliate. If all the railway 
unions come in there will be left no considerable body of or- 
ganized labor outside the ranks of the federation except the 
Amalgamated Clothing Workers, a strong seceding body, and: 
the I. W. W. 


a 
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These movements are all interesting and possibly significant. 
It does not follow that any action of an unusual character 
will certainly take place at St. Paul, but it is certain that 
the members of organized labor are directing their thoughts 
along new channels. ‘They, no more than any other group 
of people, are immune from the tremendous social upheaval 
due to the war. 

There is, however, another influence at work that has 
nothing to do with the war and that is of tremendous im- 
portance to every union organization in this country. It is 
interesting, indeed, that because of two recent court decisions 
organized labor finds itself in a position almost exactly parallel 
to that of the British trade unions in 1902, after the decision 
in the famous Taff Vale case. 

‘The more important of these two cases, because a final deci- 
sion has been rendered in it by the United States Supreme 
Court, is that of the Hitchman Coal and Coke Company vs. 
Mitchell. In this an injunction granted by a federal court in 
West Virginia, restraining the United Mine Workers from 
attempting to organize the employes of the Hitchman Coal 
and Coke Company, was upheld. The basis for the injunction 
was the fact that employes of the company have been com- 
pelled to sign a contract agreeing that they will not become 
members of any labor union while in the employ of the com- 
pany. ‘The suggestion thus given to the anti-union employers 
of the country has not been unnoted. Already several em- 
ployers have adopted the identical language of the Hitchman 
Coal and Coke Company contract, and have compelled their 
employes to sign it; thereby, apparently, bringing themselves 
under the protection of the United States Supreme Court in 
their efforts to prevent the unionization of their employes. 
All that any employer would have to do apparently, in order 
to bring the whole power of the United States government to 
his side in a controversy over unionism, would be to secure 
signatures to such a contract. It is a decision that menaces, 
to an unusual degree, the program of organization of the 
unions of this country. 

The other case is less important because it has not been 
reviewed by the supreme court. If it should be upheld by 
that court, its effect will be still more serious than the de- 
cision in the Hitchman case. In Arkansas, a federal court has 
awarded damages against the United Mine Workers on ac- 
count of the destruction of property in connection with a 
strike. ‘This is the first time that a-union, as such, has been 
held liable in damages. In the Danbury Hatters’ case, suit 
was brought not against the union but against individual 
members. The meitiite to unionism of the Bache-Denman 
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case in Arkansas lies in the fact that the damages have been 
awarded under the Sherman act, which is a law designed to 
prevent interference with interstate commerce. “The award 
was not proportional to the damage done, but, in accordance 
with the Sherman act, it was trebled, so that the $200,000 
damages assessed by the jury become a judgment of $600,000 
against the union. Henry S. Drinker, of counsel for the 
Bache-Denman interests, in a report to the Anthracite Coal 
Operators’ Association of Pennsylvania, of which he is also 
counsel, made the statement that if this award is affirmed by 
the supreme court it will establish the fact that “a labor union 
is responsible under the Sherman anti-trust act for treble 
damages, if it or its members in pursuance of its purposes 
enter into a conspiracy to restrain interstate commerce, re- 
sulting in injury to or the destruction of business or property.” 
Every strike that amounts to anything results in some injury 
to business. If this decision is allowed to stand, therefore, it 
is evident that a union may be attacked under the Sherman 
law simply for going on strike, regardless of whether there 
is damage to property or not. 

In these two cases organized labor is confronted by a situ- 
ation, the importance and seriousness of which can scarcely 
be over-estimated. It is a situation that cannot be met by the 
ordinary methods in the industrial field. ‘There is a theory 
in extremely radical circles that a strike is a good method 
of expressing dissatisfaction with conditions political and gov- 
ernmental in their nature. It is a method that has not been 
tried in this country and it is difficult to see how it could be 
made very effective. It might express dissatisfaction but it 
would not go far in bringing about political change. 

The Taff Vale decision in England, which held a union 
treasury liable in damages for destruction of property during a 
strike, was far less drastic in its implications than are the 
Hitchman case and the Bache-Denman case together—more 
drastic indeed, than the latter case alone. Yet the Taff Vale 
case led to the formation of the British Labour Party, the elec- 
tion of labor representatives to Parliament and the passage of 
the trades disputes act, which protected the unions from attack 
in the courts. 

Whether the historic parallel, already so striking, will be 
completed, remains to be seen. ‘These court decisions will 
almost certainly come up for discussion at St. Paul next week. 
The other factors making for a change in the point of view 
of many American trade unionists may or may not be dis- 
cussed. But in any case, there can scarcely be any doubt 
that American trade union history during the next few years 
will be an interesting thing to watch. 


BECAUSE GOD LAVISHED 
By Annette Wynne 


ec God lavished friends and joy on me, 
Light-blinded by the glory of his skies, 
O, brother, sister, friend, I did not see— 
I could not read the sorrow in your eyes. 


Because my eyes are tear-washed, I have read 
Your aching grief; O earth-worn, sin and woe » 
Have taught me—rest your weary head 
Upon my breast; forgive me—now I know! 


Sodality Social Work in Catholic 


Parishes 
By Edward F. Garesche, S. J. 


EDITOR OF THE QUEEN’S WORK 


VAST deal of Catholic social work is done by the 
Sisters of various congregations, and done with 
exceeding efficiency and loving care. But the 
large Catholic immigration to this country of late 

years, from Italy, Poland, the Slavic countries and elsewhere, 
has so increased the number of Catholics who need help to 
adjust themselves to their new conditions that it is imperative 
to seek lay assistance. ‘Trained social workers are employed 
in a number of instances to meet the needs of the Catholic 
poor, but the Catholic body in the United States is hardly 
ready to take the financial burden of supporting a large organ- 
ization of paid workers in addition to the immense system of 
parish schools in which we are educating 1,500,000 Catholic 
children, the numberless orphanages, hospitals and other insti- 
tutions. 

Besides, it is the immemorial tradition of the church that 
the service of the individual volunteer, giving tithes, so to say, 
of time, thought, work, to the help of the poor, blesses both 
him that gives and him that receives. “Therefore the church 
has always been solicitous to afford her children the oppor- 
tunity to serve the poor as well for the sake of their own souls 
as of those to whom they minister. 

There is being organized, therefore, gradually and with 
that deliberation that always characterizes the reactions of the 
age-old church to the changes of the ages, a systematic move- 
ment among the Catholic laity to meet the social needs of 
their people; and one of the most interesting and instructive 
aspects of this movement from the standpoint of the social 
student is the sodality social work in Catholic parishes. 

The Sodality (brotherhood) of the Blessed Virgin is essen- 
tially a religious organization. Its primary purpose is to hold 
up before its members the pure and holy example of the 
Mother of God and induce them to imitate her virtues—the 
social virtues as well as others. “This imitation will find its 
expression in social work, and since this work is particularly 
a need of the day, the activities of sodalists in this line, always 
a feature of their work since the first establishment of sodalt- 
ties some three hundred and fifty years ago, have been of late 
greatly accelerated. A magazine, the Queen’s Work, was es- 
tablished four years ago which, while chronicling and en- 
couraging all the work of sodalities both religious and social 
in honor of the Queen of Heaven, gives special notice to their 
social activities because these are so particularly timely at the 
present day. <A very great deal of special organizing has been 
done of late to systematize the volunteer work of the sodalists. 
The following is a brief outline: 

The sodality is universal in membership—boys and girls, 
young men and women and the more mature have each sodali- 
ties of their own. ‘There are sodalities for special classes, for 
trained nurses, for teachers, physicians, and the like. Hence 
a symmetrical and systematic development is possible in their 
organization. The school sodalities have sections or commit- 
tees of their members to aid poor children, collect clothing 
and give it to the authorized agencies for distribution, visit 
the old and the shut-ins and read to and entertain them, run 
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errands for the older social workers, study social conditions 
and do other things. ‘The work is carefully suited to the 
age of the worker by the teacher. Obviously, besides its 
present accomplishment of social service, this work serves as 
a training school for these children in which they learn interest — 
in social work, their own part in it, and acquire a taste for — 
individual effort. 

In colleges and high schools the results of this organization 
are sometimes astonishing. In one instance the boys of a high 
school sodality collected’ 4,000 pounds of clothing in one 
winter. In another the members of a college sodality, as 
juvenile court probation officers, handled thirty-two cases in 
one year, made 129 visits to public institutions, instructed 
twenty boys, rendered five musical and elocutionary programs 
to the poor in institutions, paid eighteen visits to families in 
distress, and performed similar services. 

* It is evident what an effect this experience at an impression- 
able age will have in developing in these boys and girls the 
sense of social responsibility. In the parishes the sodalists 
have a much wider field of action. Here is a typical instance. 
The writer was called in to help organize a large city parish, 
with nearly every social need in the list. On Sunday, at all 
the services, announcement was made of three organization 
meetings in the afternoon and evening. At the first the young — 
ladies were enlisted as sodalists and the following work as- 
signed them, besides other activities of a purely religious na- 
ture: philanthropic and social section, parochial diversion, dra- 
matics and choral, work for girls, friendly visitors, and sewing 
for the poor. A meeting of the married women of the parish 
followed, at which were organized sections to sew for the 
parish and the poor and a plan of districting the parish by 
which one worker was to be appointed for every block to at- 
tend to the needs of newcomers into the parish. Finally, the 
men were similarly organized, the younger ones to provide 
workers for taking care of the poor and neglected boys and 
a social center for the young people of the parish and the 
older men to provide for the poor of the parish, establish an 
employment bureau, etc. Naturally the first step of the pastor 
was the employment of a trained social worker to systematize 
this volunteer work, the second to call for expert leaders from 
among the volunteers themselves. It soon became necessary, 
however, to enlist the services of a trained parish hostess. 
Leaders were forthcoming, with special training in dramatics, 
dietetics (to organize a supplementary lunch for the school 
children), and other branches, and for two years the organiza- 
tion thus formed has progressed in interest and efficiency. 
Similar work has been done in a number of other parishes. 

The final step is the organization of city-wide unions of 
these parish sodalities for the exchange of suggestions, infor- 
mation and inspiration.. This is accomplished by calling a 
meeting of representatives from the individual sodalities and 
adopting a model constitution and by-laws which leave each 
sodality independent in its parish activities, but bring them 
together through meetings of delegates to discuss the general 
work, and through joint committees to plan in special fields 
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of social and religious effort. ‘Thus there are standard com- 
mittees on social work in general, public morals, parish wel- 
fare, entertainment, etc. ‘The parish welfare committee, for 
example, consisting (as do all the committees of the union) of 
one member from every sodality, meets to discuss the oppor- 
tunities for social and religious work in the parish in coopera- 
tion with the pastor. ‘Then each member of the committee, 
who is chairman of a similar committee in his or her own 
sodality, brings back to that committee what was resolved 
on in the general meeting and sets about carrying the plans 
into effect. 

Besides these committee meetings, which are held as occa- 
sion requires, there are bimonthly meetings of the whole union, 
to which each sodality in the union sends one delegate for 
every fifty of its active membership. At these meetings re- 
ports are read from the various committees and the general 
policy discussed and determined on. 

The social activities of these unions, which now exist in 
various stages of development in Los Angeles, Fort Wayne, 
New Orleans, St. Louis, Baltimore, Pittsburgh, Rochester, 
N. Y.; New York city (there are eleven local unions in the 
archdiocese of New York alone), Washington, Boston, A|- 
toona, and Bridgeport, are varied and interesting. “Thus in 
Baltimore a very vigorous campaign is being conducted for a 
home for working girls, to cost $150,000. Pittsburgh has its 
well organized and efficient sodality social service, which con- 
ducts training schools for those who volunteer to work in the 
sodality settlement houses and in the night schools conducted 
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by the sodality social service for working girls and particularly 
for those employed as domestic servants. In New York city 
plans are under way, among other things, for work in behalf 
of poor girls and of strangers in the city. Everywhere the for- 
mation of these unions tends to arouse more interest in the dis- 
cussion of social problems, the study of social conditions and 
the enlisting of capable volunteer effort in constructive works 
of charity and in providing for the socially handicapped im 
every line according to the drift of local needs. Needless to 
say, the social work of the sodalities does not exhaust their 
activities. “heir primary purpose is religious, and social work 
is designed as the expression of and the means of intensifying 
their love of God and of man for God’s sake according to the 
scriptural injunction: ‘Religion, clean and undefiled before 
God and the Father, is this: to visit the fatherless and widows 
in their tribulation; and to keep oneself unspotted from this 
world.” 

Space would never serve even to catalog the numberless ac- 
tivities of the individual sodalities here and in Europe. ‘Their 
work covers almost the entire field of social effort, trom simple 
personal service to thé conducting of institutions. For the 
trained social worker their enterprises have two special aspects 
of interest. ‘They show the vast possibilities of volunteer ef- 
fort when properly systematized and directed, and they open 
up to the trained social worker a new and attractive field of 
work, for any great and continued success on the part of the 
sodality social work will usually suggest and sometimes re- 
quire the employment of trained workers to direct it. 


THE SETTLEMENT WORKER’ 
By Margaret Widdemer 


Wn OU gave bread to the poor, my mother— 


I go to give my heart. 


What will they do with your heart, my daughter? 


Maybe they will tear it—maybe they will trample it, 


Toss it down apart. 


But what will they give you for your heart, my daughter, 


This gift from out your hand? 


You are going from the vision of your own who could see with you, 
Going from the loving of your own who could comfort you, 


From those who understand: 


What of the little foolish things bred in the bone of you, 
What of the little things that make the life and soul of you 


From many hundred years? 


You and all these may be sisters in the heart of you, 
But what of the chains that shall hold the souls apart of you— 


Old feelings, instincts, fears? 


Your heart you can give them to cling to or trample on— 
Never the soul that a thousand women shaped for you 


Who have walked daintily ! 


Ay, they gave bread to the poor, my mother, 


I give the heart in me. 


What does it matter, although they shall tear it? 
What does it matter, although they shall trample it, 


Or if it break and die? 


The trampled heart shall be a bridge for forward-going footsteps, 
The torn heart shall be a sign for torn hearts to follow, 


A light raised up on high— 


You gave bread to the poor, my mother, 


I go to give my heart. 


1From FACTORIES and other POEMS. Henry Holt and Company. 
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UNITED FOR FREEDOM AT 
HOME 

UMANIANS from all over the 
R United States met at Carpatina 
Hall in Cleveland three weeks ago and 
formed a national organization to work 
for a greater Rumania. There were pres- 
ent priests of both the Greek Orthodox 
and the Greek Catholic churches and 
officers of most of the Rumanian so- 
cieties in America. All differences 
which may have existed between them 
were completely subordinated to the idea 
of freedom—not only for those in Tran- 
sylvania but .for those also who have 
made what is thought so unfortunate a 
peace in Rumania. 

One of the strongest notes struck was 
the desire to cooperate with their 
“brothers,” the Bohemians, Slovaks and 
Jugo-Slavs, representatives of whom 
were present and told of their experi- 
ence, promising the utmost assistance in 
the common struggle for freedom. 
the 


Again and again devotion to 
United States and to President Wil- 


son’s ideas was reiterated. It was unani- 
mously voted to begin at once practical 
organization, and a great mass meeting 
of representative Rumanians from all 
over the country will be held later to 
ratify the program of the committee and 
to begin active propaganda. Prof. H. A. 
Miller of Oberlin College, who has in- 
terested himself very actively in the wel- 
fare and aspirations of Ohio’s foreign- 
born populations, writes to the SURVEY: 


If, as -is hoped, the Ruthenians and 
Ukrainians can be brought together in a 
similar way, the line from the Adriatic to 
the Baltic will be complete, and the task 
will then be to secure action as far as pos- 
sible simultaneously the whole length of the 
line. 


This idea is very closely in line with 
the program of Professor Masaryk (see 
the Survey for June 1). He also hopes 
to prepare the way for a unification of 
the peoples of southern Europe by first 
of all obtaining the closest possible union 
among those of the same racial stock. 
His second visit to Chicago, this week, 
will, it is hoped by Slav leaders there, 
still further cement the association of 
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the Russian, Bohemian, Jugo-Slav, Pol- 
ish and Czecho-Slav organizations. ” 

In the meantime, a great patriotic 
meeting of Ukrainian societies, attended 
by some ten thousand people, was held 
on Memorial Day at Pulaski Park, Chi- 
cago, and resolutions were passed in- 
tended to make known the world over 
the determination of a million and a half 
Ukrainians in the United States to fight 
and sacrifice for the liberty of Ukraine. 

On this occasion, representatives of the 
Bohemian, Polish, Croatian, Serbian, 
Slovenian and Lithuanian peoples spoke 
in favor of a Slav federation of free 
states, and all speeches except that of 
Congressman Medill McCormick were 
in the Slav languages. 

A more general expression of the 
movement to unite the foreign-born 
groups, especially those from small and 
oppressed countries, in a common en- 
deavor to help America win the war and 
thus establish ‘in Europe the principle of 
national self-determination is found in 
the petition, signed by the spokesmen of 
twenty-four peoples, sent to President 
Wilson the other day. In this the Presi- 
dent was asked to ordain that the Fourth 
of July celebrations this year be marked 
by special demonstrations of this unani- 
mity of all the democratic peoples in 
their fight against autocracy and for 
universal freedom. 

The petition has been answered by 
the President in characteristic fashion. 
Assuring the signatories of his apprecia- 
tion, not only for this new expression of 
loyalty and good-will, but more so for 
the actual services rendered and _sacri- 
fices made by the foreign-born in the 
the present emergency, he adds: “Before 
such devotion as you have shown all dis- 
tinctions of race vanish, and we feel our- 
selves citizens in a Republic of free 
spirits.” 

At the President’s request, the Com- 
mittee on Public Information has asked 
the mayors of the principal cities to or- 
ganize committees among prominent 
foreign-born residents in making plans 
for the celebration of Independence Day, 
and the State Councils of National De- 
fense also have promised their coopera- 
tion in this direction. 


SNUBBING THE WAR LABOR 
BOARD 

ECAUSE Newcomb Carlton, presi- 

dent of the Western Union Tele- 
graph Company, refuses to permit his 
employes to belong to the Commercial 
‘Telegraphers’ Union for fear they will 
strike, there is grave danger that there 
may be a strike anyway. On Sunday, 
June 2, William H. Taft and Frank P. 
Walsh, of the National War Labor 
Board, announced that they had failed 
to induce Mr. Carlton to withdraw 
from his position of extreme antagonism 
to the union. Immediately thereafter 
S. J. Konenkamp, president of the — 
union, left for Washington to confer 
with Samuel Gompers about calling a 
strike. On Tuesday he announced, as 
he started for Chicago, that the strike 
would be called. 

This episode, which thus challenges 
at the very outset the authority of the 
War Labor Board and may prove highly 
damaging to its future usefulness, is 
but another phase of the hostility that 
has existed between the Western Union 
‘Telegraph Company and the Commer- 
cial Telegraphers’ Union for many 
years. Since the telegraphers’ strike of 
1907, the Western Union has been in- 
flexible in its opposition to the organi- 
zation. The charge has been repeatedly 
made by union officials that the Western 
Union has /employed detectives on a 
large scale to discover which of their 
employes were members of the union 
in order that it might discharge them. 
The whole matter was thrashed out 
before the Industrial Relations Com- 
mission in 1914, and Mr. Carlton de- 
fended his policy on the ground that a 
strike in the telegraph service is as un- 
thinkable as in the postoffice. 

‘The present trouble came to a head 
a few weeks ago when it was announced 
by Mr. Konenkamp that the company 
was discharging its employes for hold- 
ing membership in the union, and that 
within a few weeks eight hundred men 
had been discharged for that reason. A 
strike appeared to be imminent, and this 
led the War Labor Board to announce 
that it had taken jurisdiction in the 
matter. The board accordingly  re- 
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quested Mr. Konenkamp to postpone 
any strike that might be contemplated 
until it had investigated the case. This 
Mr. Konenkamp agreed to do. At the 
same time the board requested Mr. 
Carlton to stop during the same period 
of time the discharge of men for union 
membership... Mr. Carlton refused. 
Messrs. Taft and Walsh were, never- 
theless, assigned to attempt a mediation 
in the case, and they submitted a pro- 
posal that the Western Union should 
receive and deal with a committee of 
its own employes regardless of union 
membership for the purpose of con- 
sidering requests for improvements in 
working conditions. “The proposal in- 
cluded non-recognition of the union, 
and an agreement by the union that its 
members would not strike, but would 
refer all grievances that could not be 
settled directly, to the war labor board 
for adjustment. 

This proposal was refused by Mr. 
Carlton, who proposed instead that a 
referendum vote of the company’s em- 
‘ployes be taken on two questions: First, 
whether they desired to be members of 
the Commercial Telegraphers’ Union; 
and second, whether they desired to be- 
come members of another organization 
limited to employes of the ‘Western 
Union and committed to a policy of 
“no strike,’ with provision for submit- 
ting grievances to arbitration by the 
war labor board. 

This proposal was rejected by Mr. 
Taft on the ground that the men must 
be permitted to join the union of their 
choice, and in this he was sustained by 
a majority vote of the board—all of 
the union members and Mr. Walsh 
voting with Mr. Taft on this question, 
and all of the employer members voting 
against it. 

In a statement issued after the facts 
in the case had been made public by the 
board, Mr. Carlton expressed dissent 
from the policy laid down by Messrs. 
Taft and Walsh. He said that he un- 
derstood the principles and_ policies 
originally announced at the time of the 
organization of the board meant that 
the status quo was to be maintained, 
that is, “that organizations that were 
unionized should remain so and_ those 
pursuing the policy of an open shop 
should not be changed. By inference it 
is equally clear that organizations non- 
union in character should also pursue 
that policy during the period of the 


war.” Mr. Carlton continued: 


If this is not true, and if these principles 
are interpreted as compelling this company 
and others in like situation to abandon their 
settled policies and as leaving outside organ- 
izations free to work as they may see fit 
among their employes, then the hands of the 
employers are tied and the principles of the 
War Labor Board furnish a cloak behind 
which a propaganda for the unionizing of 
labor in every industry may be carried on 
without let or hindrance. 
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That Mr. Carlton has not correctly 
interpreted these original guiding prin- 
ciples laid down by the War Labor 
Board at the time of its organization, 
would seem to be evident. The essen- 
tial declarations are these: 

The right of workers to organize in trade 
unions and to bargain collectively through 
chosen representatives, is recognized and af- 
firmed. This right shall not be denied, 
abridged or interfered with by the employers 
in any manner whatsoever. 

Employers should not discharge workers 
for membership in trade unions nor for 
legitimate trade union activities, 

These rules, avreed to unanimously 
by both the employer and labor mem- 
bers of the board, would seem to indi- 
cate that the previous attitude of the 
Western Union and other companies 
that have followed the policy of dis- 
charging men for joining a union must 
now be changed. The rules do not 
require the employer to recognize the 
union or to deal with it, and do require 
the maintenance of the status quo to 
the extent of discountenancing any effort 
to secure a closed shop agreement where 
one does not exist, but it leaves the 
employes free to join unions or not, as 
they please. 

The question raised by Mr. Carlton 
is apparently this: Should an employer 
maintaining a closed non-union shop 
make any sacrifice or give up anything 
in order to support the government and 
maintain production in war-time? If 
the unions adhere to the principles laid 
down by the War Labor Board—and so 
far they seem to have done so—they 
will be obliged to give up for the period 
of the war two practices that they have 
hitherto considered very important: 
namely, the right to secure a closed 
shop agreement, and the restriction of 
output. The action of the Western 
Union in this case is therefore very 
significant for it seems to deny that 
the employer should give up something 
on his side. 

It tends to raise a further question: 
What constitutes patriotism? There 
has been much talk, since the war be- 
gan, of an alleged lack of patriotism 
among the workers. At a recent meet- 
ing of the National Association of Man- 
ufacturers, Ellis L. Howland, of the 
New York Journal of Commerce, urged 
upon the members as a patriotic duty 
the development of the spirit of co- 
operation. “The old ideals and prac- 
tices of antagonism,” said Mr. Howland 
“have been failures.” It is no longer 
a question of “who is to blame,” he 
added, but of who will ‘take the lead 
in making industry serve the govern- 
ment. After Mr. Howland had left 
the platform, the next order of business 
was the passage of a resolution denounc- 
ing the eight-hour law on government 
contract work, and urging that the 
power of the president to suspend that 
law be restored to him. 
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After this resolution was disposed of, 
the chairman introduced to the con- 
vention a gentleman in the uniform of 
captain of the United States army, who 
addressed the delegates as “fellow manu- 
facturers.” He denounced as “profit- 
eers’’ mechanics receiving seven dollars 
a day in the building of cantonments. 
He asserted that their services are not 
worth over $3.50 a day, and his remarks 
were enthusiastically applauded. 

In the New York Times of May 19 
there was published an extended inter- 
view with William H. Barr, president 
of the National Founders’ Association. 
In the course of this interview Mr. Barr 
is represented as having said that “fig- 
ures recently published show 
that a study of the work of certain 
union riveters in San Francisco revealed 
an average of fifty-one rivets a day.” 
Said Mr. Barr, “How fast can we pro 
gress under such circumstances?” 

It may have been embarrassing to Mr. 
Barr to have the New York Evening 
Sun, two days later, publish a dispatch 
from San Francisco reading in part: 
“Pacific coast ship builders may double 
their recent allotment of 1,250,000 tons 
of new shipping in 1918, From Puget 
Sound to San Diego virtually every 
harbor is building ships of some sort at 
top speed.” It was adding insult to 
injury when, after just two more days, 
the New York Journal of Commerce 
published a dispatch from Oakland, Cal- 
ifornia, dated May 22, which read: 
““Bie Tom’ Horn, an iron worker em- 
ployed in the Moore ship-building yards 
here, set a new record for rivet driving 
yesterday, when, according to company 
officials, he drove 5,620 rivets, of which 
4,029 were seven-eighths counter-sunk, 
in nine hours.” And now comes the 
Industrial News Survey, published by 
the National Industrial Conference 
Board, with the statement: 

Following voluntary offer of Metal Trades 
Council of Portland, Ore., U. S. Shipping 
Board may ask all shipyard workers to work 
full day on Saturdays during June, July, 
and August. 

Neither misrepresentations and criti- 
cisms of the workers, nor such action 
as that recently taken by the president 
of the Western Union help much in 
winning the war, nor will they go far 
toward convincing the workers of the 
country of the disinterested loyalty of 
those private employers for whom they 
work. 


THE NATIONAL CONFER- 
ENCE OF SETTLEMENTS 


O one interested in atmosphere, the 

most striking fact about the eighth 
annual conference of the National Fed- 
eration of Settlements, held in Chicago 
May 23-26, was the consciousness of 
high national purpose. The patriotism 
that breathed through its meetings was 
an expression not merely of the fervor 
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of the delegates but of the loyalty of the 
neighborhoods from which they came. 
Two hundred men and» women from 
cities in the North, East, South and 
West, in daily touch with all varieties 
of our newest citizens, bore testimony 
to the intense desire of even the most 
recent immigrants ‘to do their share 
toward making the world safe for 
democracy. ‘The task of ever interpret- 
ing our national aims more definitely to 
the foreign born should be vigorously 
prosecuted by the nation as a whole, 
believe settlement workers, both for the 
purpose of drawing more fully on the 
reserves of strength and loyalty which 
reside in immigrant peoples, and espe- 
cially in the Austrian subject nationali- 
ties, and also for the sake of affecting 
opinion back of the Austrian govern- 
ment in the home communities from 
which such peoples come. 

The opening meeting was devoted to 
a restatement of principles in the light 
of present experience. George H. 
Mead, professor of philosophy at the 
University of Chicago, declared that the 
kernel of the settlement motive is the 
belief that in the simple, daily activi- 
ties and relations of the plain people are 
to be found the ultimate value of life. 
Jane Addams urged the delegates not 
to forget the spirit of Toynbee Hall and 
Canon Barnett. Graham Taylor, pres- 
ident of the national federation and 
head of the Chicago Commons, called 
on the conference to preserve the free- 
dom, spontaneity and self-direction that 
have always characterized the inner life 
of settlements. He reiterated his belief 
in the present usefulness of social ex- 
periment stations, conducted by edu- 
cated men and women, who charge 
‘themselves to become acquainted with 
the life of working people, who carry 
their findings to the community at large, 
and who undertake cooperative experi- 
ments with their neighbors. 

The passage of years, said Professor 
Taylor, has revealed the importance of 
the local community as the unit, both of 
experiment and of sound social life. 
The demands made by the war upon 
local organization have been met by 
settlements easily and without strain. 
And the service of interpretation and 
organization which they have rendered 
in connection with the draft, the sav- 
ing of food, the distribution of coal, the 
sale of Liberty bonds and savings stamps, 
the conservation of infant life, the re- 
lief of soldiers’ dependents, the moral 
oversight of enlisted men and the care 
of youth, will increasingly need to be 
carried on in all the neighborhoods that 
make up the nation. 

Indeed, the keynote of the conference 
was the local organization of war-time 
community service. One morning was 
devoted to a discussion of forms of com- 
munity organization. ‘The social unit 
plan of Cincinnati [see the Survey for 
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February 16, page 550] was described, 
and Edward L. Burchard, of the Com- 
munity Center Organization, referred 
to the school, with its buildings, teach- 
ing force, and the loyal regard of the 
neighbors, as a logical and ready-at- 
hand basis for immediate and wide- 
spread local organization. He suggested 
that settlements should become training 
schools for teaching men and women 
to carry on the work of organizing 
school centers. 

John L. Elliott, head of Hudson 
Guild, New York city, suggested that 
any effort to create a mechanical pat- 
tern of local organization based on 
block leaders or professional guilds, like 
the social unit plan, or on the school 
force, would have only moderate suc- 
cess. Neighborhoods are individual, he 
said, and each has its own impulses and 
desires. Practically every locality needs 
a few socially minded experts to organ- 
ize recreation, health, and education. 
The function of such experts is to dis- 
cover those who are interested in their 
own specialties of service, to bring them 
together into a society for mutual sup- 
port and growth. Neighborhood organi- 
zation, in its highest and best form, in- 
volves the discovery of interests that 
engage the will of the plain people. 
Such activities center around the care 
and upbringing of children, the im- 
provement of earning capacity, the more 
economical use of income, the securing 
of recreational opportunity. In each of 
these fields the first step in making the 
desires of the people effective is to 
gather a nucleus of interested local men 
and women who, somehow, from some- 
where, do respond to the call of the so- 
cially-minded person capable of leader- 
ship. 

Lillian D. Wald, head of Nurses’ 
Settlement, New York city, pointed out 
that the big messages of today must be 
carried to the people by word of mouth 
and be passed up and down the streets 
and from house to house. The claim of 
the settlements for support is based on 
indisputable service of a type that must 
become more common. Robert A. 
Woods, head of South End House, Bos- 
ton, pointed out that the present healthy 
shift of national emphasis from the con- 
sumer to the producer, with fair play 
as essential to national achievement, 
greatly increases the settlement’s signi- 
ficance and claim. 


FOOD AND THE FIGHTING 
SPIRIT 


RECENT issue of Science con- 

tains an informing article by Dr. 
John R. Murlin, of the Food Division 
of the Surgeon-General’s Office, on 
Some Problems of Nutrition in the 
Army. From it we learn that the task 
of feeding our huge army in France and 
in the training camps at home is met 
not only with ordinary business efh- 
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ciency but with scientific thoroughness. 

The first legislation fixing the com-_ 
ponents of the army ration was passed 
in 1775. Since then, there have been 
numerous changes, including more par- 
ticularly a gradual substitution of ad-— 
ditional carbohydrates for alcoholic 
beverages. 

The American army has four kinds of 
ratlon—garrison, reserve, travel and 
emergency; of these the first named is, 
of course, the most important. It forms 
the basis of feeding in all the training 
camps but does not, it should be noted, 
prescribe what the men shall eat, only 
the equivalent of the money allowance 
for the ration. For each article, a num- 
ber of substitutes are carried by the 
Quartermaster Corps and from these 
the soldiers are allowed to choose. 

In practice this means that each unit 
with an individual mess-hall, in the 
present training camps, that is, each com- 
pany, may have a menu of its own, with 
favorite dishes and pet abominations. 
The variety of diet obtained, to judge 
from sample menus given, is remark- 
able; it certainly does not look as if com- 
plaints on this point could be justified. 
Concerning the general efficiency of the 
mess system in use in the American 
army, the author says that on the whole 
it works well: 


Its weak points at this time are obviously 
the inexperience of the mess officer and the 
mess sergeant, the fact that good cooks are 
not available, and the absence of an ade- 
quate system of inspection. 


It was this weakness that led to the 
organization of the Food Division by the 
surgeon-general. ‘The purpose of this 
division is to apply science to the prob- 
lem of feeding the army, to secure per- 
fect nutrition with the least possible 
waste of food. ‘The work of the di- 
vision, therefore, is largely of an ad- 
visory and inspectorial nature. It in- 
spects all the food of a camp with refer- 
ence to its nutritive value, it seeks to 
improve the preparation and serving of 
the food, aiming at a palatable as well 
as nourishing and properly balanced diet, 
and reports to the division commander 
facts concerning actual consumption and 
the amount of waste. 

As regards the last named, many exag- 
gerations have been current in the press; 
from the actual reports made it would 
seem as if the amount of food thrown 
away is no greater in the cantonments 
than among the civil population. 

The division has sixty-five officers and 
about fifty enlisted men. A “nutritional 
survey party” consists of four officers 
and several men. It visits a camp and 
spends from two to four weeks studying 
food conditions and making recommen- 
dations. Already, many improvements 
have been effected by these parties. 
Stores of spoiled meats and canned 
goods have been condemned, mess off- 
cers and sergeants have been taught food 
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values and the proper uses of food, and 
a great body of information has been 
collected on the total consumption of 
food. 

One noticeable finding of these in- 
vestigations is the extraordinary varia- 
tion of food consumption in different 
camps, ranging from 2,300 to 4,300 
calories per man per day. The explana- 
tion was found in the availability of 
extra foods at camp exchanges and 
adjacent restaurants. ; 

Among the more interesting dietetic 
questions that have yet to be answered 
is the quest for the optimum amount of 
protein in the ration. Dr. Murlin, 
while he mildly defends the present 
large consumption of meat by American 
soldiers—whose permissible ration of 
this article is much larger than that of 
most belligerents—on the strength that 
it is the most economical repair material 
for muscle and other active tissue, in- 
clines to the belief that the importance 
of such repair material in the diet has 
been exaggerated and that, as a matter 
of fact, the function of meat in the sol- 
dier’s ration is much more that of “build- 
ing up” muscle. Now, muscular work 
is done at the expense of potential 
energy in the form of carbohydrate and 
fat; and, therefore, carbohydrate food, 
especially sugar, is a more economical 
supply of this necessary. 

In support of his contention, Dr. 
Murlin has found a pronounced craving 
of men in muscular training for sweets. 
' The chief justification for a continued 
high consumption of meat to him would 
seem to lie in its stimulating quality, 
which is supposed to give the soldier a 
fighting spirit. In view of the large 
purchases. by soldiers of candy, cakes, 
pie, ice cream and sweet drinks—taking 
in these forms in one camp an average 
of 500 calories per day—it remains an 
open question, in his mind, however, 
“Whether the government would not be 
well advised to reduce the quota of meat 
and replace the amount thus saved with 
sweets, provided as a part of the ration.” 


RETURN OF THE AMERICAN 
MISSION 

HE American mission, composed 

largely of labor men, which went 
to England in April at the invitation 
of the British government, returned 
last week after visiting the battle front 
in France and holding conferences with 
many people in public life in both Eng- 
land and on the continent. After a 
stop of a few hours in New York city 
they went to Washington to report to 
Samuel Gompers, president of the 
American Federation of Labor. No re- 
port of their experiences was made pub- 
lic upon arrival, and it is altogether 
probable that none will be until the 
opening of the convention of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor in St. Paul 
next week, when several members of 


the commission are scheduled to speak. 

It would seem to be clear, however, 
from dispatches that came from Europe 
while the mission was abroad and from 
an interview given by James Wilson, 
chairman of the labor group, on their 
return, that the labor members are as 
strong as ever in their opposition to an 
inter-belligerent conference as _ pro- 
posed by leaders of the British Labour 
Party. Mr. Wilson was quoted in 
New York city papers as denouncing 
Ramsay MacDonald and Philip Snow- 
den, labor members of Parliament, 
and Arthur Henderson, former minister 
of labor and now secretary of the British 
Labour Party, as pacifists. He is quoted 
as saying that they are not workingmen, 
having been “repeatedly denied entrance 
to the ranks of the British workers,” 
and that a new labor party is being 
formed to “‘rid the ranks of the workers 
of the politicians who now are endeavor- 
ing to exploit labor.’ Mr. Henderson 
was a moulder and a member of the 
moulders’ union and is therefore, so far 
as his record as a workingman goes, 
much the same sort of labor leader in 
England that Mr. Wilson is in this 
country. 


SOME INSTANCES OF 
WOMEN’S WORK 


S it desirable that as a war measure 

to conserve labor women shall act as 
barmaids in this country, as they do in 
England? ‘They are already, as is well 
known, taking the place of men as wait- 
resses in clubs and hotels. Let nobody 
object that American custom will pre- 
vent their employment as barmaids, for 
the woman vendor of alcoholic beverages 
has already made her appearance in 
two cities in New Jersey. 

This was only one of the questions 
that came up for discussion last week 
when delegates from thirteen local con- 
sumers’ leagues and from middle western 
states met in New York city to pool 
their experience in regard to the em- 
ployment of women in industry. The 
newly organized Committee on War- 
time Work of the National Consumers’ 
League called the conference. Provost 
Marshal General Crowder’s latest draft 
ruling, calling all eligible men to the 
essential industries, gave added point to 
the discussion, for it was felt that height- 
ened industrial activity is of the first 
importance and must be promoted in 
every way consistent with the main- 
tenance of national vigor. 

The conference urged immediate ac- 
tion by its leagues to secure the appro- 
priation now pending before Congress 
to establish a woman’s division in the 
federal Department of Labor. With the 
appointment of Felix Frankfurter as as- 
sistant labor administrator under the 
secretary of labor, all work for the gov- 
ernment, in all the various departments, 
is henceforth to be controlled by uni- 
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form, progressive policies—and a new 
opportunity therefore opens for women 
in industry. Never, it was declared, 
have the interests of the working women 
of the nation been .adequately repre- 
sented or safeguarded by the federal 
government. No single division or bu- 
reau has been consistently devoted to 
their interests, and lack of appropria- 
tions have often curtailed such investi- 
gations of women workers as have been 
undetaken. A woman’s division in the 
Department of Labor was therefore 
felt to be urgently needed. 

In regard to women barmaids, Mrs. 
Frederick Nathan, of New York city, 
expressed the sense of the meeting when 
she urged that older men be employed 
in this occupation. A similar solution 
could not be recommended, however, for 
all of the exigencies cited. For example, 
delegates from various cities reported 
that women are taking the places of men 
in the parcel checking rooms of railroad 
stations. Mention was made of the 
Pennsylvania stations in Pittsburgh and 
Wilmington, Del., and of the Union 
station in Washington, D. C. They are 
carrying heavy suit cases and lifting 
them to the top shelves of high racks and 
counters adapted to use by men. In one 
instance a slip of a girl was straining 
her back in continuous lifting of bags 
that would be considered much too 
heavy for a woman passenger to lift 
even to the counter. This opened a dis- 
cussion of heavy manual labor for 
women and many other instances of such 
work were reported. In one large muni- 
tions factory women were declared to 
be carrying and dumping into a chute, 
boxes. weighing more than fifty pounds 
filled with cartridges. 

Since twenty-five pounds is recognized 
by the Ordnance Department in its 
recommendations as the maximum 
weight that a woman should be required 
to lift repeatedly, this was adopted by 
the conference as a proper limit. 

The greatest interest centered on the 
employment of women in the street car 
service. New York, Camden, St. Louis, 
Detroit, Milwaukee and a number of 
other cities are trying the experiment. 
Wisconsin is the first and only state that 
has made regulations for this employ- 
ment. Women cannot now be em- 
ployed after 5 p. m. or before 7 A. M. in 
cities in Wisconsin. 

In New York, on the contrary, 
women are very generally employed for 
evening and night work, being com- 
pelled, as the latest comers, to take the 
least desirable hours. The lack of su- 
pervision and the opportunities at night 
have attracted to the service women of 
doubtful character. A number of 
women have recently been arrested for 
disorderly conduct in connection with 
men in the army and navy. Within the 
past few days, official action has been 
taken by the Kings County Grand Jury 
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which has started an investigation of 
these arrests and also of cases of alleged 
assault upon young women conductors. 
No more convincing evidence, held many 
speakers, is necessary to prove the urgent 
need of restrictions similar to those 
adopted in Wisconsin. The New York 
city street railway companies are re- 
sponsible for the defeat of a moderate 
measure introduced into the last legis- 
lature which would have prohibited 
night work between 10 p. M. and 6 a. M. 
in the interest of health and morals. 

In the employment of children on 
government work poor conditions were 
also reported. Mrs. Arthur G. Rotch, 
of the Massachusetts league, spoke of 
a large munition factory employing 500 
children between fourteen and sixteen 
years of age in its inspection room. 
They begin at 7 a. M., many of them 
having to catch a six o'clock car, and 
work until twelve—a stretch of five 
hours without a break. Obviously a 
better division of the eight-hour work- 
day is to be recommended in this par- 
ticular plant. ‘This instance, moreover, 
shows the need of more explicit pro- 
vision in the child labor laws for breaks 
for meals. 

The unfair treatment of colored 
women working in northern factories 
was reported from various parts of the 
country. In some factories they are 
given the night shift while the white 
girls work by day. Under this plan so 
poor a class of workers was attracted 
that the better colored girls left rather 
than witness the obscene talk and im- 
proper conduct when men and women 
rode on the street cars after the night 
shift at the factory. On the other hand, 
the successful employment of colored 
women, even in the needle trades, where 
they receive the same treatment as the 
other workers in regard to both hours 
and wages, was reported from factories 
both in the North and South. 

Pauline Goldmark gave testimony last 
winter in Washington before the Wage 
Commission of the United States Rail- 
road Administration on the unsuitable 
work that women are performing on the 
railroads. She called attention at the 
conference to the commission’s recent 
final report to Director-General Mc- 
Adoo, containing important recommen- 
dations. Recognizing the danger of 
having women underbid men, it comes 
out unqualifiedly for fair treatment for 
them, as follows: 


Women’s working conditions should be 
healthful and fitted to their needs. And 
their pay, when they do the full work of 
men, should be the same as that of men. 
Nearly all the states have laws which re- 
strict the hours of service of women. The 
exigency of war work is not so great that 
the railroads should be permitted to employ 
women except under the restrictions of those 
laws and in classes of service comprehended 
by them unless the restrictions prescribed by 
the laws are extended to the service and all 


YOU CAN TELL MALARIA MOSQUITOES FROM OTHERS 


MALARIA MOSQUITOES | 
STAND LIKETHIS |S, 


OTHER MOSQUITOES 
‘STAND LIKE THIS 


THIS 1S THE 
MALARIA MOSQUITO 


LEARN TO KNOW THE REAL CULPRIT 
It's no use slashing wildly at every 
mosquito. Get to know the real cul- 
prit.and destroy him or report him to 
your local health officer, says the U.S. 
Public Health Service on a poster 
from which this picture is taken 


proper moral and sanitary surroundings are 
provided. 


Constantly recurring in the discussion 
of all these phases of women’s work ran 
the underlying need of fair wages for 
women. The conference recognized 
that no easy formula of “equal pay for 
equal work” meets the situation. Eva- 
sion is easy if women are employed for 
slightly different processes. In many 
well authenticated cases women are 
being substituted for men and paid far 
lower wages. Only careful scrutiny of 
separate jobs and output can be. the 
gauge for fair pay irrespective of sex. 

The high wages characteristic of the 
war industries are not found in the ordi- 
nary low paid occupations, such as laun- 
dry work, box making and department 
stores. For these the conference urged 
a wide extension of minimum wage 
legislation in the states which still lack 
wage commissions. It planned an active 
campaign for the immediate enactment 
of the District of Columbia minimum 
wage bill which has just been favorably 
reported to the House. 


TO CONTROL MALARIA 
AROUND CAMPS 


ONGRESS has recently provided 

an appropriation of $500,000 for 
the control of malaria and other com- 
municable diseases in the vicinity of 
military cantonments. In accordance 
with plans previously prepared, a sani- 
tary engineer has been placed by the 
surgeon general at each of the extra- 
cantonment zones in charge of the anti- 
malaria operations, and the necessary 
labor has been hired to carry out his in- 
structions. Experts of international 
reputation, including the engineer chiefly 
responsible for the success in the cam- 
paign against yellow fever mosquitoes in 
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the Panama canal zone, have general 
supervision of the work. 

A number of intensive malaria sur- 
veys have been made in the neighborhood 
of camps, chiefly to determine two ques- 
tions: whether Anophelis punctipennis— 
the most prevalent of malaria mosquitoes 
—is as important a factor in the natural 
conveyance of the disease as the other 
two, quadrimaculatus and crucian; and 
what is the flight distance of the latter — 
from their breeding place. 

As regards the former point, investi- 
gations at Camp Meade, Md., and else-’ 
where indicate that the prevalence of 
the disease is of no great sanitary im- 
portance where only 4. punctipennis is 
present, but no conclusive evidence seems 
as yet to have been secured. If it were 
necessary to control the breeding of 
punctipennis, the cost of the necessary 
measures over the whole United States 
would run into many millions each 
year. 

About the flight of qguadrimaculatus 
—probably the principal carrier of ma- 
laria—observations made in South Caro- 
lina by officers of the United States 
Public Health Service show a maximum 
distance of approximately one mile from 
breeding places producing “very pro- 
fusely,” and only half that distance 
from breeding places producing “freely.”’ 
This at once’ puts the question of con- 
trol measures within very definite limits 
so far as the cantonments are concerned, 
though as a matter of precaution a two- 
mile radius seems to have been generally 
adopted. 

Two recent reprints from the public 
health reports give detailed accounts of 
what these measures are for the extra- 
cantonment sanitation zones.of Camp 
Shelby, near Hattiesburg, Miss., and 
Newport News, Va. Briefly, they con- 
sist of a great deal of ditching work of 
an approved type for the drainage of 
breeding areas and the oiling of the 
drained areas. Around Camp Shelby, 
over sixty miles of ditches have been 
dug, cleared or channeled, and more 
than fifty ponds or swamp areas of va- 
rious sizes have been drained. At New- 
port News, some oiling was done last 
fall as a temporary measure, and ex- 
tensive ditching and draining operations 
have been begun this spring. 

All measures shown by experience to 
be of value in the eradication of mosqui- 
toes are used. In some places, dynamite 
has been resorted to in order to do away 
with dangerous breeding and_ hiding 
places. 

Considerable precautions have also 
been adopted in the malaria-exposed 
camps and the surrounding communi- 
ties to prevent as far as possible the 
collection of standing or flowing water 
and to protect containers by screening. 
In this connection, efforts have been 
made in each place to obtain the co- 
operation of the people. The city au- 
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thorities of Hattiesburg, for instance, 
have passed a drastic ordinance for these 
purposes. A poster showing the cause 
and prevention of malaria, prepared by 
the Public Health Service, has been put 
up in post offices, railroad stations and 
other public places throughout the 
South. 

Altogether, this is the most extensive 
anti-malaria campaign ever undertaken 
in the United States. It is expected 
that the fund authorized by Congress 
will have been spent by July 1, 1919; 
and the sums spent in cooperative meas- 
ures by the American Red Cross and 
the local health authorities around these 
cantonments probably will amount to 
another half million dollars. 


TRAINING WOMEN FOR WAR 
WORK 


ITHIN the week two colleges 

for women have announced the in- 
auguration of courses to train young 
women for special kinds of war work. 
While the need for each of these serv- 
ices has been accentuated by war condi- 
tions, both are highly valuable in peace 
times also. One, that announced by 
Smith College, goes under the somewhat 
recently coined name of psychiatric so- 
cial service; the other, announced by 
Bryn Mawr, has to do with the super- 
vision of women in industry. 

The course in psychiatric social service 
_ is announced by Smith College and the 

‘Boston Psychopathic Hospital. It will 
be conducted jointly under the direction 
of a sub-committee of the War Work 
Committee of the National Committee 
for Mental Hygiene. The course is to 
begin July 8 at Smith College and to be 
continued there for eight weeks, after 
which students will be distributed for 
five or six months of clinical training to 
the Boston Psychopathic Hospital, the 
Phipps Psychiatric Clinic in Baltimore, 
the Neurological Institute in New York 
and similar institutions. The aim of this 
course is ‘‘to fit social workers, teachers, 
nurses, college graduates and other prop- 
erly qualified women to be of assistance 
to physicians in the care and treatment 
of mental and nervous cases.” 

The experience of England and Can- 
ada indicates that a very considerable 
percentage of war casualties are of the 
type of mental and nervous diseases, and 
inasmuch as something quite different 
from the technique of the regular trained 
nurse is needed to cope with them, it 
would be both extravagent and ineffec- 
tual to use any large number of the grad- 
uate nurses so urgently needed else- 
where. Psychiatrists believe that women 
of good education, with the qualities of 
temperament required for these rather 
trying cases, and preferably with some 
experience as social workers or teachers, 
may, by intensive training in abnormal 
psychology and psychiatric hospital so- 
cial service, become fitted to assist spe- 


cialists substantially. The supplement- 
ing of medical work by social workers 
trained to observe and handle patients in 
hospitals and to perform extra-mural 
service is deemed to be essential if our 
so-called “shell shock” cases are to be 
adequately cared for. Such social 
workers will find opportunity also in 
the work of mental hygiene societies, 
social service department of psychopathic 
hospitals, state hospitals and other insti- 
tutions and organizations that deal with 
mental and nervous patients. 

The course to train women for posi- 
tions as industrial supervisors of women 
in industry has been made possible by 
the offer of the National War Council 
of the Y. W. C. A., which has given a 
sum of money for the purpose to Bryn 
Mawr College. ‘The course will be con- 
ducted under the Carola Woerishofter 
Graduate Department. Its object is to 
aid in the solution of present industrial 
problems affecting women. . These prob- 
lems have largely arisen as a result of 
the increasing number of women, both 
single and married, that are being em- 
ployed. The positions for which the 
course will prepare women are employ- 
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ment managers, industrial superintend- 
ents of women’s work, welfare superin- 
tendents, industrial secretaries and lead- 
ers, investigators of industrial problems 
affecting women and factory inspectors. 

‘The plan provides for three groups of 
courses, one beginning June 10, 1918, 
one October 1 and one February 1, 
1919. Each will last for eight months. 
The work in the summer will be for 
one month at Bryn Mawr and for three 
months in New England factories under 
the supervision of Anne Bezanson, who 
is to have charge of the labor courses 
at Bryn Mawr next year. ‘The fall 
work will be the regular courses offered 
under the Carola Woerishoffer Depart- 
ment and cooperating departments of 
the college, together with additional 
courses in industrial hygiene and employ- 
ment management. Field work will be 
conducted in industrial establishments 
in and about Philadelphia and the train- 
ing in factory inspection will be carried 
on in cooperation with the state Depart- 
ment of Labor and Industry. Scholar- 
ships to the value of $300 are being 
offered by the National War Coun- 


cil. 


MOobERN EUROPEAN CIVILIZATION 

By Roscoe Lewis Ashley. Macmillan Co. 

326 pp. Price $1.20; by mail of the SURVEY 

$1.35. 

A distinguished ex-president of the Ameri- 
can Historical Association remarked to the 
reviewer a short time ago that the original 
and constructive synthesis of the chief cur- 
rents in modern European history in Prof. 
C. J. H. Hayes’s Political and Social History 
of Modern Europe would be likely to be ex- 
tremely influential in shaping the writing of 
secondary school textbooks on modern Euro- 
pean history for some considerable time in the 
future. Of the truth of this prediction the 
present volume by Mr. Ashley is the first 
conspicuous verification that has been brought 
to the reviewer’s attention. 

Mr. Ashley has already achieved consider- 
able success as a compiler of textbooks on 
American history and civics. The volume 
under discussion is planned as a part of a 
series of textbooks on European civilization 
for secondary schools, which will fulfil the 
requirements of the newly prescribed two- 
year course in European history. It has been 
preceded by the volumes on Early European 
Civilization, which include two divisions, 
Ancient Civilization and Medieval Civiliza- 
tion. In contrast to Professor Hazen’s Mod- 
ern European History, which may be used 
as a text in either college or high school 
classes, Mr. Ashley’s book is distinctly a 
high-school text, and, in view of the purpose 
for which it is intended, it gains by this fact. 
The portion already printed covers the story 
of European civilization from the opening 
of the seventeenth century to the completion 
of the unification of Italy and Germany in 
1870. Only half of the volume on Modern 
European Civilization—some 325 pages—has 


yet been printed. The remainder is promised 
before the end of 1918. 

As to the general plan and organization 
of the work it would not be inaccurate to say 
that, on the whole, the major divisions into 
“parts” follow the large and fundamental 
lines of development sketched in Professor 
Hayes’s above mentioned work, while the 
minor divisions bear a close similarity to the 
chapter and section headings in Hayes and 
in Robinson and Beard’s Development of 
Modern Europe, though the chapters on the 
industrial revolution obviously were deter- 
mined by the arrangement of Professor Ogg’s 
Economic Development of Modern Europe. 
Whatever may be said for its originality, the 
scheme of arranging and organizing the ma- 
terial is altogether admirable for didactic 
and interpretative purposes. 

In the allotment of space to the different 
phases of the historical development of mod- 
ern Europe Mr. Ashley has evidently been 
influenced by Professor Hayes’s liberal allow- 
ances to social and economic topics and by 
his thesis that the key to modern European 
history lies in the rise and influence of the 
bourgeoisie or middle class. In his preface, 
the author declares his intention to devote 
more attention to social and economic sub- 
jects than any other textbook of similar pre- 
tensions has done. It may be said that he 
has carried out his plan in this respect in a 
very creditable and thorough-going manner, 
though the reaction of social and economic 
forces on political events is not always made 
sufficiently clear. 

Out of the 325 pages already printed, no 
less than 100 are devoted exclusively to eco- 
nomic, social and intellectual development. 
It is with respect to this extensive treatment 
of economic and social history that the pres- 
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ent volume constitutes a distinct improvement 
over Professor Hazen’s otherwise admirable 
text. Also, if the chapters still remaining to 
be published occupy another 300 pages, as it 
is indicated they will, Mr. Ashley will show 
still further the influence of Professor Hayes’s 
precedent in devoting as much space to the 
period since 1870 as to that from 1600 to 
1870. If this is done, it will increase the 
value and popularity of the work, especially 
while the interest in contemporary history is 
heightened by the war. 

The book is written in a clear and attrac- 
tive manner, though complicated situations, 
such as the assemblies and parties of the 
French revolution, are not handled with 
either certainty or lucidity. How far this is 
due to a desire to exclude from a secondary 
textbook confusing material and to what de- 
gree it is due to the author’s possible lack 
of complete mastery of the subject is hard 
to ascertain. Occasional slips in spelling oc- 
cur, such as Duplaix for Dupleix on page 104, 
and unusual and misleading abbreviations, 
such as “states-general” for “estates-general” 
on page 150. : : 

Many excellent illustrations are included, 
and the maps, while not abundant, are clear 
and well chosen. The typographical and 
other mechanical aspects of the execution of 
the book are of a high order. A short but 
generally useful bibliography, the potentiali- 
ties of which were apparently scarcely ex- 
hausted by the author and which does not 
always indicate the sources to which the 
author is most indebted, is appended to each 
chapter. In addition there are added at the 
close of each chapter suggestive “topics” and 
“studies” with brief references and rather 
extensive “questions” for study and review. 
These aids to teacher and student consider- 
ably enhance the value of the work as a 
school text. On the whole, the reviewer 
knows of no other book in which, in the 
same space, one can find as enlightening 
and informing an elementary narrative of 
the development of modern European civi- 
lization, though the credit for this must be 
assigned quite as much to the excellent man- 
uals upon which Mr, Ashley has so freely 
drawn as to his own undoubted ability in 
orderly organization and lucid statement. 
The book may be highly recommended both 
to the general reading public and to the 
teacher of history in the secondary schools as 
perhaps the best secondary text on the period 
covered. To Mr. Ashley it may be suggested 
that in writing the preface to his completed 
volume, he should indicate his indebtedness 
to Professors Hayes, Robinson, Beard and 
Hazen, to whom he owes much more than to 
Professor Ogg, the only person whose aid is 
now acknowledged. Harry E. BARNES. 


THREE ACRES AND LipertTy, Revised Edition. 
By Bolton Hall. Macmillan Co. 276 pp. 
Price $1.75; by mail of the Survey $1.87. 
Three Acres and Liberty as revised by 

the author does not attempt to substitute 

unverified instances of what has been done 
for those cited in the earlier editions that 
have stood the test of time. Nor does it 
attempt the hopeless task of keeping up with 
current prices. It gives typical instances, 
with the prices and the profits of the time in 
which they were made and shows how, with 
increased knowledge, with improved facili- 
ties like the automobile and the farm tractor, 
and with modern methods, the chances for 
the cultivator are even better now than when 
the book was first published ten years ago. 

Mr. Hall’s gospel is this—to learn before 
leaving home what you must do, and where 
you are going to settle. The book is crammed 
with references to places and books to get 
information as to specialties which offer 
good prospects of success—and with the 
principles on which that success may be ob- 
tained. 
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That “the earth is our mother” is almost 
forgotten by our yearly increasing hordes of 
city bred boys and girls. No book shows 
better than this how nourishment as well as 
clothing and shelter may be drawn from a 
little bit of land. No book, probably, will 
do more than this one to turn the tide from 
the cities to the country. 

The author thinks that God made the 
country, man made the town—and the devil 
made the suburbs. He shows how the near- 
by lands and the city boy and girl may be 
redeemed and ‘made to blossom as the rose.” 

HaviLanp H. Lunp. 


MEDIAEVAL Town PLANNING 

By T. F. Tout. 35 pp. Longmans, Green 

& Co. Price $.50; by mail of the SuRVEY 

Soe 

Only the first part of the middle ages, per- 
haps to the end of the thirteenth century, 
produced any town planting. worthy of the 
name. After that, cities became once more 
shelters in which convenience and dignity 
had to be entirely sacrificed to protection. 
As the author says, “in the declining middle 
ages, town destruction is more conspicuous 
than town making.’ In contrast with many 
city planning enthusiasts, Professor Tout 
takes the view that the majority of the me- 
diaeval towns “just grew” and were not 
extended in accordance with preconceived 
ideas concerning the community’s needs. 

The planned towns, usually built for the 
definite purpose of colonizing a conquered 
area, were of the rectilinear type which has 
been adopted all the world over and in every 
age as nearly as topography permitted. 
William Penn was, it would seem, a slave 
to this tradition rather than an innovator, 
even in the arrangement of his open spaces. 

The principal lessons of the mediaeval 
cities for our days are the limitation of the 
width of streets to actual requirements 
(though, of course, our requirements are very 
different) ; the building of houses in closed, 
though not necessarily straight, rows, both 
for the sake of cheaper construction and of 
protection against the wind; the liberal allot- 
ment of garden space behind the houses; 
and the placing of public buildings where 
they can be seen and yet are not in the way 
of trafhe. 

Much of this is only hinted in the text, but 
will be seen from the photographic repro- 
ductions of old city maps which illustrate it. 

13% 12 


THE WORLD SIGNIFICANCE OF A JEWISH STATE 
By A. A. Berle. Mitchell Kennerley. 47 
pp. Price $.40; by mail of the Survey $.45. 
Mr. Berle is a New England pastor with 

peculiar views on education which he has 

promulgated in a number of books. On the 
subject of his present treatise, he has noth- 
ing very original to say and merely out- 

Zionizes the Zionists in extravagant claims 

for the cultural and political possibilities 

of a Jewish home state in Palestine. The 
trouble with him, as with so many other 
writers on this subject, is that he takes for 
granted that the new Jewish state will be 

a “social, racial and religious unit,” a pros- 

pect which under modern conditions of eco- 

nomic and political world integration is not 
only remote but extremely improbable. 
B. L. 


THE CHILD’s Foop GARDEN 

By Van Evrie Kilpatrick, The World 

Book Co. 64 pp. Price $48; by mail of 

the Survey $.53. 

We regret not to have"had this neat primer 
a few weeks earlier when we had many 
inquiries about gardening from high school 
boys and girls in different parts of the coun- 
try. On some aspects of this subject, espe- 
cially times of planting, it is difficult to 
give printed instructions that hold good un- 
der all the diverse conditions to be found 
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under the stars and stripes; but this little 
book contains almost nothing that is not as 
sound advice in Arizona as it is in New 
York. 

The author is president of the School 
Garden Association of America, which is 
now cooperating with the United States Bu- 
reau of Education in stimulating through- 
out the country enthusiasm among boys and 
girls for the greatest patriotic service they 
can render during the war, namely, the 
raising of food. It remains for the elders 
of these children to provide the material 
essentials, especially, where home gardens 
are not general, accessible sites of suitable 
soil and exposure. The arrangement and 
text of this primer make it suitable for any 
child old enough to read, and we are glad 
to note that it is announced as the first vol- 
ume of a school garden series edited by 
John W. Ritchie. Bele 


HEALTH FOR THE SOLDIER AND SAILOR 

By Irving Fisher and Eugene Lyman Fisk. 

Funk & Wagnalls Co. 148 pp. Price 

$.60; by mail of the Survey $.66. 

A brief statement of fundamentals of per- 
sonal hygiene adapted from the authors’ 
larger books, How to Live. Its cover is a 
bid for military favor, which, in company 
with a number of little manuals on the sub- 
ject of personal hygiene, it deserves to re- 
ceive. Royalties, the authors state, go to 
the work of the Life Extension Institute. 

G. S. 


A SoctAL History OF THE AMERICAN FAMILy. 

Vol. II. 

By Arthur W. Calhoun. Arthur H. Clark 

Co. 390 pp. Price $5.00; by mail of the 

Survey $5.30. 

The last two decades have been marked by 
a growing interest in the institution of the 
family, evidenced by a succession of valua- 
ble studies treating of its evolution and its 
present unstable and problematic character. 
Among these historical works, however, 
there has been no critical study of the Ameri- 
can family which offers the wealth of source 
material and the broad indication of signi- 
ficant trends and influences afforded by Dr. 
Calhoun’s volumes. 

As indicated by the title, the second vol- 
ume carries the history of the American 
family through the shifting period from the 
Revolution to the close of the Civil War— 
a period during which the economic and so- 
cial life of the new Republic was under- 
going profound transformations which were 
reflected in the changing ideals and customs 
of family life. In the opening chapters the 
author graphically portrays the survival of 
Colonial conditions far into the national 
period. The “facility and prevalence of 
marriage in the United States as compared 
with Europe,’ and the remarkable fecundity 
of American families, especially in frontier 
communities, are described chiefly in the 
words of contemporary observers. The read- 
er is introduced to a vivid and interesting 
body of evidence drawn from the accounts 
of travelers, letters of literary men, and 
historical writings of the time. This va- 
riety and richness of primary historical ma- 
terial constitutes the most important contri- 
bution of the book. 

There follows a chapter on The Unset- 
tling of Old Foundations, in which the “tick- 
lish problems” created by the adjustment of 
the family institution in a new country to 
changing economic conditions is made plain. 
The author then proceeds to discuss The 
Emancipation of Childhood, due to the “de- 
cay of patriarchism” as “a natural corollary 
of political democracy,” and The Social 
Subordination of Woman. In view of the 
modern feminist movement, the last named 
chapter is one ‘of the most valuable and in- 
teresting in the book. Its wealth of con- 
temporary evidence makes irrefutable the 
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statement of the writer that.“even at the 
middle of the century woman had no recog- 
nized individuality in any sphere of life.” 

The succeeding chapters describe in inter- 
esting fashion The Emergence of Woman, 
The Family and the Home, Sex Morals in 
the Opening Continent, and The Struggle for 
the West. There follows an excellent dis- 
cussion of The New Industrial Order in 
which the rapid development of the factory 
system in America, with its attendant evils 
of woman and child exploitation, and the de- 
cline of wholesome home life and education 
among the poor are clearly portrayed in 
darkest colors. 

In several chapters special consideration 
is given to the economic situation and family 
conditions in the South prior to the Civil 
War, both as regards the white and the Ne- 
groes. With searching power, the unpleas- 
ant truth is driven home: “As always under 


Parasitism, woman was cruel to woman and 
ignorance abounded. Extreme propriety in 
the presence of ladies was sufficient com- 
pensation for infidelities. Here, if ever, the 
sable sisterhood of shame were the vicarious 
guardians of the formal purity of their more 
favored rivals.” . 

In a concluding chapter, Dr. Calhoun 
points out the more significant and lasting 
effects of the Civil War upon the family, 
especially in respect to the impetus it gave 
to “the new era of city industrialism so preg- 
nant with menace to the integrity of the 
family.” 

By furnishing students of social institu- 
tions with so thorough and reliable a study 
of the American family in a critical period 
of its development, Dr. Calhoun has made a 
permanently valuable contribution to the 
growing body of literature on this impor- 
tant subject. WILLYSTINE GOODSELL. 


WHICH WAY? 


To THE Eprrors In one section of the ten 
divisions of the National Conference of So- 
cial Work at Kansas City, the revolutionists 
criticized the evolutionists, and many souls 
were puzzled. Some also put community 
work above case work, as if they need be 
rated. 

In the forest of poverty there are sign- 
posts pointing many ways, and no one road 
out. If a quip may be allowed, there is no 
pan-acea for poverty, though each social 
gospel may be an-acea. We can no more 

- abolish poverty by individual case work 
than we can fill a sieve, but the case work is 
the foundation of the mass work which 
attacks the causes of poverty, for we must 
look before we leap. 

Sometimes we must not leap. Personally, 
I should leap with revolution today in 
Russia, or yesterday in France, or in the 
England of Cromwell, or the America of 
Washington, though as a traveler I prefer 
to step with evolution instead of leaping. 
Stepping is safer, and sometimes quicker in 
the end, for the leaper often falls. More- 
over, short cuts may not save time unless we 
see the way clearly. 

FREDERIC ALMY. 
[Secretary, Charity Organization Society.] 
Buffalo, N. Y. 


AMERICA AND BRITISH LABOR 


‘To THE EpiTor: Your issues of May 11 and 
18 carry contributions rela’ing to the British 
radical labor leaders and their disappoint- 
ment at the attitude of the Unite“ States, of 
a kind which require a frank réply from the 
American viewpoint. Liberals on this side 
of the water wish their British brethren 
worthy success in their efforts to mend or 
end many old social and economic evils 
which have cursed England all too long; but 
there is one thing which, in all friendliness, 
we desire still more, namely, to win the 
war. We do not want to win the war in 
order to secure prohibition, or equal suf- 
frage, or higher wages, or better civic con- 
ditions, or re-adjustment of capital and labor 
or any other of the things that some of us 
have long counted dear, but because re- 
luctantly and solemnly we have come to the 
conclusion that almost nothing in this world 
is going to be worth living and striving for 
if we fail in the ugly but supreme task of the 
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complete physical strangling of Prussianism. 
Nothing else for us really counts—today. 

This, we think, we are justified in telling 
the English radicals is the attitude of prac- 
tically the whole American nation, brain 
workers and hand workers, save only that 
microscopic and eternally discredited frac- 
tion which just now is hiring tight lawyers 
to help them find some rat-hole in the espion- 
age laws. Such obviously is the attitude of 
the President of the United States (for whom 
English radicals have announced such pro- 
found reverence), who has very recently de- 
clared “the first duty, the duty which we 
must keep in the foreground of our thoughts 
until it is accomplished, is to win the war.” 

It ill becomes Americans to compare their 
small sacrifices as yet to the mighty sacrifices 
and the dragging agony of their British 
brethren—but this we can say truthfully, it 
would be an unspeakable calamity for the 
hope of the world if, at a moment when we 
had completed our mobilization, when we 
were prepared to pour out our dollars by 
billions and our sons by millions in a 
mighty military effort to destroy Hohen- 
zollernism and its accursed companions for- 
ever, the war was to be compromised, a 
“clean” peace (“clean” only in its lying 
name) was to be negotiated, the interna- 
tional murderers were to depart unscaf- 
folded, and eternal justice left unvindicated, 
largely because after suffering terribly the 
liberals and laboring classes of England 
grew weary and faltered when strong de- 
liverance was nigh. 

Also this we may say to our English 
friends. Here in many-peopled America we 
know perhaps a little better than in unified 
Anglo-Saxon England the infinite subtleties 
of the German propaganda. We have not 
forgotten how in the three years before we 
confessed our national duty von Bernstorft 
and his myrmidons tried to make every 
labor center, every uplift circle—nay, every 
social worker, it sometimes seemed—the ad- 
juncts, we hope very unconscious, for their 
malific purposes, and to commit them to 
pacifism and every other pinchbeck “ism” 
which would play the Kaiser’s game. When 
we applaud Samuel Gompers and our other 
labor leaders for repudiating flatly the re- 
quest that they send delegates to a so-called 
peace conference with those alleged German 
“socialists’ to whom Potsdam will grant 
passports we not merely condemn the original 
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proposition as something on its surface 
grievously unwise. It seems also something 
that has a damning resemblance to all those 
ensnaring congresses, conferences, peace 
councils and pilgrimages which we have 
long since come to label “made in Ger- 
many”; a part, as they proved, of the multi- 
farious schemes whereby the Teutons sought 
to glaze our consciences and destroy our 
manhood while Belgium was being crucified 
and drowned babies floated unavenged upon 
the seas. 

Frankly, today we Americans, who used 
to call ourselves ultra-liberals and radicals, 
would tell the Snowdens and the MacDon- 
alds—we hope we will not have to add the 
Hendersons—that we are not interested in 
their miscalled “clean” peace propositions; 
we are not more interested than in similar 
talk from our LaFollettes, our Hillquits 
and our Nearings. We know that the great 
heart of England has not weakened and 
that her courage is still strong. If the radi- 
cals of England continue to insist on thrust- 
ing their one-sided programs upon us and 
demanding that Americans swerve their 
policy to help them to use the war to solve 
their domestic problems, the sole result will 
be that their friends in America will be 
their friends no longer. We will tell them 
bluntly that we have a great military task 
upon our hands, from which we will not be 
diverted, and that it takes all our under- 
standing and energies. Likewise we may 
add somewhat discourteously that when the 
dwelling house is in flames it seems better 
to bend all efforts to aiding the firemen than 
to standing back to discuss artistic and ordi- 
narily admirable schemes for redecorating 
the parlor. 

Wo. STEARNS Davis. 


[The University of Minnesota] 
Minneapolis. 


FROM AN ENGLISHMAN 


To THE EpiTor: I must congratulate you on 
the perfectly sound understanding of the 
labor movement in this country which you 
display. It seems that the “hot air” element 
in the American labor movement is making 
a lot of noise at this stage; it was so in this 
country in the early days, but we have long 
since come to grips with the stupendous reali- 
ties and have very little patience with those 
“elevated” souls who mistake the war for a 
glorified joy ride. 

The crushing burden is dead weight on the 
backs of the workers of this country, and 
that massive, strong backbone of this coun- 
try is being forced to exert itself and the 
solid, slow-moving mind is trying to under- 
stand. There is no wavering, but there is a 
volume of desire to rid the world from the 
ghastly tragedy of war, as vast as the 
oceans. And your so-called labor delegates 
come to us talking the old threadbare 
phrases; they may be novel to you, but they 
are strangely discredited here. Is it not 
possible for your Gompers and other abnor- 
mally excitable folk to understand that the 
novelty and artificial glamour of war have 
quite gone so far as the toilers here are con- 
cerned? We do not condemn their apparent 
frivolity; there were too many good men 
and women in this country who went through 
the same infection also; we receive them as 
well-meaning brothers, while in our hearts 
is silent pity. 

There are no “defeatists” in the labor 
movement in this country, neither are there 
any jingoes who retain the respect and con- 
fidence of the organized workers. We are 
up against the task of delivering the world 
from the torture of militarism and war, and 
it is because your worthy President is facing 
this problem also that he is far nearer to 
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Have you ever considered the big opportun- 
ities the Chamber of Commerce field offers to 
men who can demonstrate their ability to lead ? 


There are good salaries and steady ad- 
vancement waiting for men who can make 
good as Chamber of Commerce secretaries 
—for the field is growing rapidly. 


This work in itself is fascinating—full 
of opportunity for accomplishment, con- 
structive, continually changing, always 
new. The element of monotony is almost 
never present. The secretary is always at 
the forefront of his community’s advance. 


It is stimulating because the Chamber of 
Commerce secretary is continually in con- 
tact with the strongest brains in the com- 
munity. 


It offers the man who cannot go “over 
there” an opportunity to serve his country 
effectively ‘over here.” The modern 
Chamber of Commerce provides the best- 


American City Bureau . 
(1813) Tribune Building, New York 


GENTLEMEN :— 


Send me your pamphlet “A Call to Men Who Can Lead.” 


proved means of organizing the human 
powers of a community to meet the issues 
the war has created. 


The most satisfactory means of securing 
a foothold in this field is offered by the 
A. C. B. Summer School for Commercial 
Organization Secretaries. Why not attend 
this year—make your vacation pay divi- 
dends? 


Eagles Mere Park, Pa., where the school 
will be held, is a place of unusual attrac- 
tiveness. It provides an opportunity to 
combine physical revitalization with men- 
tal preparation for larger opportunities. 


There is more about this School in a 
pamphlet just issued—‘A Call to Men 
Who Can Lead.” You can get a copy by 
signing this blank and mailing it back to 
us. Why not do this, at any rate? 


I would like to 


know more about the A. C. B. Summer School. 


[ADVERTISEMENT] 
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the spirit of British labor than the nominal 
leaders of American labor. 
However, I feel sure there must be the 
same splendid human stuff in the rank and 
file of the industrial army of America as 
there is in our old England, and presently it 
will assert itself. It will lose its conceit 
and know itself as typical of the world’s 


toilers and sharer of their great sorrow. 
G. 


JOTTINGS 


LATEST estimates place the amount of 
money raised by the American Red Cross in 
its drive during the week of May 17 at 
$170,000,000, or 70 per cent oversubscription. 


ON TUESDAY the National War Work 
Council of the Y. M. C. A. announced that 
it would conduct a campaign to raise $100,- 
000,000. Part of the reason for this decision 
is the loss of over one-fourth of the Y. M. 
Cc. A. “huts” in the area from which the 
Allied forces have retired recently. 


Classified Advertisements 


Advertising rates are: Hotels and Resorts, 
Apartments, Tours and Travels, Real Estate, 
twenty cents per line. 


“Want” advertisements under the various 


headings “Situations Wanted,” “Hel Wanted,” 
etc., five cents each word or initial, including 
the address, for each insertion. Address 
Advertising Department, The Survey, 112 East 
19 St., New York City. 


WORKERS WANTED 


AN industrial woman teacher for cloth- 
ing and duty work in country home for 
girls. Address 2807 Survey. 


WANTED—Two capable young women 
with some experience, who are fond of 
children, to assist in the care of boys and 
girls in a Protestant Institution. Address 
Mrs. F. S. Jones, 671 Prospect St., New 


Haven, Conn. 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


MALE TEACHER, experience and abil- 
ity with subnormal and incorrigible boys, 
desires pupil after July first. Address 2806, 
SuRVEY. 


ES ee eee 

BRYN MAWR GRADUATE, Columbia 
post graduate, young experienced teacher 
wishes to tutor few hours daily during 
Summer in or near New York. Answer J. 
T., Riversroox, Nyack, New York. 


WANTED position, by a woman with 
several years’ experience, as Child’s Placing 
Agent or Matron in a Children’s Home. 
Boys a specialty. Best of references. Ad- 
dress 2808 SuRVEY. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


ST-STU-T-T-TERING and Stammering 
cured at home. Instructive booklet free. 
Walter McDonnell, 11 Potomac Bank 
Building, Washington, D. C. 


VICTORIAN ORDER OF NURSES: 
Post-Graduate course in District Nursing, 
four months, is given at the four training 
centres of the Order at Ottawa, Montreal, 
Toronto and Vancouver. Salary during the 
course and good openings after successful 
terminations. For full information apply to 
the Chief Superintendent, 578 Somerset St., 
Ottawa. 


WOMAN suffrage for Hawaii is authorized 
by the passage in the House of Representa- 
tives on June 3, of a bill that has already 
passed the Senate and is now before Presi- 
dent Wilson for approval. 


ONE of the first steps taken by President 
Wilson under the Overman act has been to 
stop duplication of legal work in the vari- 
ous executive departments. Of chief public 
interest is the President’s instruction that in 
future the attorney-general and his assist- 
ants, instead of the solicitor for the Post 
Office Department, shall have charge of the 
enforcement of the provisions of the espion- 
age law regardine the sendine through the 
mails of newspapers, books and pamphlets 
containing seditious matter. 


IN SPITE of the fact that a number of men 
who had a hand in the murder of Robert 
Prager at Collinsville, Illinois, early in 
April, were positively identified by wit- 
nesses, the jury acquitted all of the defend- 
ants. The plea of the defense was not that 
the defendants‘did not lynch Prager but that 
“a new unwritten law” justified their act. 
Prager was accused of disloyal utterances. 
A mob broke into his jail and dragged him 
forth to be hanged. 


THERE are several million citizens who 
know Julius Rosenwald, of Chicago, chiefly 
for his many years of service to the cause 
of Negro education and emancipation in the 
South. His gifts, though embodied in a 
number of fine Y. M. C. A. buildings and 
in many modern rural schools, have been 
organizatory as well as pecuniary; and it 
was largely due to his influence and en- 
couragement that Whites and Negroes in the 
southern states have co-operated so splen- 
didly in recent years to bring into being and 
maintain these fine institutions. Gratitude 
for this labor of love was expressed to Mr. 
Rosenwald in a unique welcome which 
awaited him when recently he visited Tus- 
kegee Institute. As he alighted from the 
car late at night, he found huge bonfires 
illuminating the campus and the entire body 
of men students, each with a flaming torch 
in his hand, waiting to receive him. After 
he had passed between these lines of fire, 
the students fell in behind their guest and 
teachers and, at the end of the line of march, 
threw their torches together to make a still 
brighter illumination. The institute band 
added its stirring music to the occasion. 


COLLEGES of liberal arts have lost about 
one-fifth of their male students since the 
United States entered the war, according to 
figures recently published by the United 
States Bureau of Education. Out of 625 col- 
leges and universities asked to compare their 
enrollment in the fall of 1916 with that of 
1917, 313 replied. The loss of men in the 
freshmen classes of these was 16.3 per cent; 
in the sophomore classes, 14.4 per cent; in 
the junior classes 23.7 per cent; and in the 
senior classes 29.4 per cent. “Evidently,” 
says the bureau, “the war has deterred many 
high school graduates from entering college 
at present, while most of the freshmen al- 
ready in college decided to remain until fall, 
since the sophomore class showed the small- 
est loss.” In each class there is a slight in- 
crease in the number of women. The loss 
for the entire student body was nearly 11 per 
cent, as compared with the normal annual 
increase of 5 per cent. In general, technical 
and professional schools show still greater 
losses of men. Thirty-eight colleges of agri- 
culture report a loss of 34.9 per cent in men, 
94 engineering schools a loss of 18 per cent, 
and 43 schools of medicine a gain of 3 per 
cent in men and 18 per cent in women. 
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CURRENT PAMPHLETS 


Listings fifty cents a line, four weekly insertions, 
copy unchanged throughout the month. 


Order pamphlets from publishers, 


Convarescent Cruss: A Pran ror REHABILITA- 
TION. By George Edward Barton, director of 
Consolation House, Clifton Springs, New York. 


Girts AND Kuaxr. Winthrop D. Lane. Reprinted 
from the Survey. 10 ets. Survey Associates, 
Jne., 112 East 19 St., New York. 


Immicration Literature distributed by National 
Liberal Immigration League, P. O. Box 1261, 
New York. Arguments free on request. 


Is THE CHILD A Goop Investment? Kips Bay 
Neighborhood Association, 799 Second avenue, 
New York city. 


Maxinc THE Boss Erricient. The Beginnings o1 
a New Industrial Regime. John A. Fitch. 
Reprinted from the Survey. 5 cts. Survey 
Associates, Inc., 112 East 19 St., New York. 


New Ventures or Farr. Suggestions for greater 
achievement through prayer, a cycle for a month, 
15 cents each, $1.50 a dozen, $10.00 a 100. Gen- 
eral War-Time Commission of the Churches, 105 
East 22 Street, New York. 


Tue Story or Co-operation. By Agnes D. War- 
basse. 16 5 cents. Published by The 
Co-operative League of America, 2 West 13th 
St., New York. 


You SHourp Know Asout Crepir Unions. A 
manual furnished gratis upon request. Massa- 
chusetts Credit Union Association, 78 Devon- 
shire Street, Boston. 


PERIODICALS 


Fifty cents a line per month; four weekly inser- 
tions; copy unchanged throughout the month. 


American Physical Education Review; nine issues 
(October to June) ; $3; official organ for the Amer- 
ican Physical Education Association. Original 
articles of scientific and practical value, news 
notes, bibliogra hies and book reviews. Amer- 
ican Physical Education Association, 93 West- 
ford Avenue, Springfield, Mass. 


The Child Labor Bulletin; quarterly; $2 a year; 
National Child Labor Committee, New York. 


Mental Hygiene; quarterly; $2 a year; published 
by The National Committee for Mental Hy- 


giene. 50 Union Square, New York. 


The Negro Year Book; published under the aus- 
pices of Tuskegee Institute, Tuskegee, Ala.; an 
annual; 35c. pustpaid; permanent record of cur- 
rent events. An encyclopedia of 450 pages of 
historical and sociological facts relating to the 
rete General and special bibliographies; ful) 
index. 


Public Health Nurse; quarterly; $1 a year; na. 
tional organ for Public Health Nursing, 600 
Lexington Ave., New York. 


Southern Workman, illustrated monthly; $1 for 
700 pages on race relations here and abroad; 
Hampton Institute, Va. Sample copy free. 


The Survey; once a week, $3; once a month, $2; 
a transcript of social work and forces; Survey 
Associates, Inc., 112 East 19 St., New York. 


COMING MEETINGS 


Fifty cents a line per month; four weekly inser- 
tions; copy unchanged throughout the month, 


Community Center Association, NATIONAL. Pitts- 
burgh, first week July. John Collier, pres.; sec’y, 
Ed. L. Burchard, 617 St., Washington, D. C. 
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CHARITY ORGANIZATION LIBRARIES 
Russell Sage Fdn., Ch. Org. Dept. Russ. Sage Fdn. Library. 
Charters, So. Mental Hygiene, Cprm, Nemu. 
Sunvey asec Mountain Whites, RsF. 


KEY 


If you know the name of the agency 
er organization, turn direct to the list- 
ings (3d column) for address, corre- 
sponding officer, etc. [They are ar- 
ranged alphabetically.] 

If you seek an unknown source of 
information, turn to the subject index, 
following. The initialings correspond 
to capital letters in names of agencies. 


If you want to know the agencies 
at work in any great field of social 
concern, turn also to this index. [They 
are grouped under major subject clas- 
sifications, as “HEALTH,” printed in 


capitals.] 

Correspondence is invited by the 
agencies listed; questions’ answered 
(enclose postage for reply) and 


pamphlets supplied free or at nominal 
charges. Membership is not required 
of those seeking information, but of- 
fers an opportunity for you to share 
spiritedly and seriously in your com- 
munity or profession in an organized 
movement which is grappling with 
some country-wide need or cause. 


If you are uncertain where to turn, 
address the Survey, and we shall en- 
deavor to get your inquiry into the 
right hands. 


WARTIME SERVICE 


66 OW the Survey can serve” 

was the subject of an infor- 
mal conference held early in the war, 
in our library, to which we asked the 
executives of perhaps twenty national 
social service organizations. The con- 
ference was a unit in feeling that as a 
link between organized efforts, as a 
means for letting people throughout 
the country know promptly of needs 
and national programs—how, when 
and where they can count locally—the 
SurRvEY was at the threshold of an 
opportunity for service such as has 
seldom come to an educational enter- 
prise. 

The development of this directory is 
one of several steps in carrying out 
this commission. The executives of 
these organizations will answer ques- 
tions or offer counsel to individuals 
and local organizations in adjusting 
their work to emergent wartime de- 
mands. 


Listings $3 a month for card of five lines (in- 
cluding one listing in SUBJECT INDEX by full 
name and three by initials), fifty cents a month 
for each additional line. No contracts for less 
than three months. Additional charge of $1 for 
each change of copy during three-month period. 


SUBJECT INDEX 


Athletics, Amer. Phy. Education Assn. 
Birth Registration, AasPiM. 
Blindness, Ncrs. 

Cancer, Ascc. 

Charities. Ncsw. 


CHILD WELFARE 


Natl. Child Labor Com. 
Natl. Child Welf. Assn. 
Russell Sage Fdn., Dept of Child Helping. 


Child Labor, Ncic, Aasprm, Ncsw, Praa. 


CHURCH AND SOCIAL SERVICE 


Com. on Ch. and Soc. Ser., Fccca. 
General War-Time Commission of the Churches. 


CIVICS 


Am. Proportional Representation Lg. 
Bureau of Municipal Research 
Public Ownership League of Amer. 
Short Ballot Org. 

Survey Associates, Civ. Dept. 


Commission Government, Sso. 
Conservation, CcHL. 

{of vision], Ncps. 
Clubs, Nirww. 
Consumers, Cia. 
Cooperation, Cia. 
Correction, Ncsw. 
Cost of Living, Cua. 


COUNTRY LIFE 


Com. on Ch. and Country Life, Fecca. 
County Ywcea. 


Crime, Sa. 
Caippiss, Red Cross Inst. for 
isabled Men. 


Disfranchisement, NaAacp. 


Crippled and 


EDUCATION 


Amer. Physical Education Assn. 
Cooperative League of America. 
Natl. Board of the Ywca. 
Public Ownership League of Amer. 
Russell Sage Fdn., Div. of Ed. 
Survey Associates, Ed. Dept., H1. 


Efficiency Work. Bmpr. 

Electoral Reform, T1, Apri. 

Employment, Natl. Social Workers’ Exchange. 
Eugenics, Er, Rar, 

Exhibits, Aaspim, Ncps. 

Feeblemindedness, Ncm#. 


FOUNDATIONS 


Race Betterment Foundation. 
Kussell Sage Foundation. 


HEALTH 


Amer. Assn. for Study & Prev’n’t’n Inf. Mort. 
Amer. Social Hygiene Assn. 
. Soe. for font. of Cancer. 
Mass. Soc. for Social Hygiene. 
Natl. Assn. for Study and Prevt. Tuberculosis. 
Amer. Red Cross. 
Campaign on Cons. of Human Life, Fecca. 
Eugenics Registry. 
Natl. Com. for Ment. Hygiene. 
Natl. Com. for Prev. of Blindness. 
Natl. Org. for Public Health Nursing. 
Nesw, Newa, Rar. 
Survey Associates, Health Dept. 
Health Insurance, AA. 
Home Economics, AHEA. 
Home Work, Nctc. 
Hospitals, Naspr. 
Hygiene and Physical Education, Ywca, Apza. 


IMMIGRATION 


Im. Aid, Council of Jewish Wom. 

International Institute for Foreign-born Women 
of the Ywca. 

Industrial Education, RcercpM. 


INDUSTRY 
Amer. Assn. for Labor Legislation. 


Industrial Girls’ Clubs of the Ywcea. 
Natl. Child Labor Com. 
Natl. League of Wom. Workers. 


Natl. Wom. Trade Union League. 
Russell Sage Fdn., Dept. Ind. Studies. 
Survey Associates, Ind. Dept. 
Nesw, Ncewa, Nuiws. 


Insanity, Nem. 
Institutions, AHEA, 


INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS 
Anti-Imperialist League. 
‘om. on Int. Justice and Good Will, 
Survey Associates, For. Serv. Dept. 

Labor Laws, Aatr., Necte. 

Legislative Reform, Apri. 


Fecca. 


Municipal Government, Apri, NFs. 


Negro Training, H1, T1. 
Neighborhood ork, NFs. 
Nursing, ApHa, NopuHn. 


Open Air Schools, Naspt. 

Peace, AIL. 

Peonage, Naacp. 

Playgrounds, Praa. 

Physical Training, APEA, Praa. 
Prostitution, AsHa, MssH. 
Protection Women Workers, Ntas. 
Public Health, NopHn. 

Race Betterment, Er. 


RACE PROBLEMS 


Er, Art, Rar. 

Hampton Institute. 

Natl. Assn. for Adv. Colored Peop. 
Russell Sage Fdn., South Highlan 
Tuskegee Institute. 


Div 
Reconstruction, Ncsw. 


RECREATION 


Playground and Rec. Assn. of Amer. 
Russell Sage Fdn., Dept. of Rec. 
Nspywca, Nwweymca, APEA. 


REMEDIAL LOANS 
Russell Sage Fdn., Div. of Rem. Loans. 


Sanatoria, Nasprt. 


Self-Government, Niww, AIL. 


SETTLEMENTS 
Nat. Fed. of Settlements. 


Sex Education, AsHa, Mssu. 
Schools, AnHEA, H1, Ti. 
Short Ballot, Sso. 

Social Hygiene, Asuna, Mssu. 


SOCIAL SERVICE 


Com. on Ch. and Soc. Service, Fecca. 
Nwweymca, Pota. 


SOCIAL WORK 


Natl. Conference of Social Work. 
Natl. Social Workers’ Exchange. 


Statistics, Rs¥, 


SURVEYS 
Bureau of Municipal Research. 


Russell Sage Fdn., Dept. Sur. 


and Ex. 
Ncmu, Praa, Ncwa. 


TRAVELERS AID 


National Travelers Aid Society. 
cCyWw. 
Tuberculosis Nasprt. 
Vocational Education, Nectc, Rsr. 
Unemployment, AALL. 


WAR RELIEF 


Preventive Constructive Girls’ Work of Ywcea 
Gwcec, Nwweymca, Reicpm. 


WOMEN 


Amer. Home Economics Assn. 

Natl. Board of the Y. W. C. A. 
Natl. League for Woman’s Service . 
Natl. League of Wom. Workers. 
Natl. Women’s Trade Union League. 


Work for Soldiers, Natl War Work Counci 
Y. M. C. Assns. of U. S., Gwee. 


Working Girls, Iacyw, Nras, Nuww. 


ALPHABETICAL LIST 


AMERICAN ASSOCIATION FOR LABOR LEGIS- 
LATION—John B. Andrews, sec’y; 131 E. 23 St., 
New York. For national employment service for 
mobilizing and demobilizing war workers; main- 
taining labor standards; workmen’s compensation; 
health insurance; efficient law enforcement. 


AMERICAN ASSN, FOR STUDY AND PREE- 
VENTION OF INFANT MORTALITY—Gertrude 
B. Knipp, exec. sec’y; 1211 Cathedral St., Balti- 
more. Literature. hibits. Urges prenatal in- 
striction; adequate obstetrical care; birth registra- 
tion; maternal nursing; infant welfare consultations. 
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AMERICAN HOME ECONOMICS ASSOCIATION 
—Miss Cora Winchell, sec’y, Teachers College, 
New York. Organized for betterment of condi- 
tions in home, school, institution and community. 
Publishers Journal of Home Economics. 1211 
Cathedral St., Baltimore, Md. . 


AMERICAN PHYSICAL EDUCATION ASSO- 
CIATION—William Burdick, M.D., pres., McCey 
Hall, Baltimore, Md.; Mrs. Persis B. McCurdy, 
acting sec’y, 93 Westford Ave., Springfield, Mass. 
Object to awaken a wider and more intelligent 
interest in physical education. Annual member- 
ship fee $3 includes magazine. 


AMERICAN PROPORTIONAL REPRESENTA- 
TION LEAGUE—C. G. Hoag, sec’y; 802 Franklin 
Bank Building, Philadelphia. Advocates a rational 
and fundamental reform in electing representatives. 
Literature free. Membership $1. 


THE AMERICAN SOCIAL HYGIENE ASSO- 
CIATION—William F. Snow, M.D., gen. sec’y; 
105 W. 40 St., New York. For the repression 
of prostitution, the reduction of venereal diseases, 
and the promotion of sound sex education; pam- 
a upon request; membership $5; sustaining 
10. 


AMERICAN SOCIETY FOR THE CONTROL 
PF CANCER—Miss Marion H. Mapelsden, acting 
exec. sec’y; 25 W. 45 St., New York. To dissemi- 
nate knowledge concerning symptoms, diagnosis, 
treatment and prevention. Publications free on 
request. Annual membership dues, $3. 


ANTI-IMPERIALIST LEAGUE—Founded Nov. 
19, 1898. Moorfield Storey, pres. (first pres., 
George S. Boutwell); David Greene Haskins, Jr., 
treas., 10 Tremont St., Boston; Erving Winslow, 
sec’y. Object: To protest and agitate against ex- 
tension of sovereignty over peoples, without their 
own consent. 


BUREAU OF MUNICIPAL RESEARCH—261 
Broadway, New York. Has a department of field 
work to make surveys of governments and institu- 
tions anywhere at cost. Efficiency systems in- 
paved. Twelve years’ experience. Estimates fur- 
nished. 


COOPERATIVE LEAGUE OF AMERICA—Scott 
. Perky, sec’y; 2 W. 13 St., New York. 
To spread knowledge, develop scientific methods, 
and give expert advice concerning all phases of 
consumers’ cooperation. Annual membership, $1, 
includes monthly, Cooperative Consumer. 


IMMIGRANT AID, COUNCIL OF JEWISH 
WOMEN (NATIONAL) — Headquarters, 146 
Henry St., New York. Helen inkler, ch’n. 
Greets girls at ports; protects, visits, advises, 
ides. Has international system of safeguarding. 
onducts National Americanization program. 


EUGENICS REGISTRY—Battle Creek, Mich. 
Chancellor David Starr Jordan, pres.; Dr. J. H. 
Kellogg, sec’y; Prof..O. C. Glaser, exec. sec’y. 
A public service for knowledge about human in- 
heritance, hereditary inventory and eugenic pos- 
sibilities. Literature free. . 


FEDERAL COUNCIL OF THE CHURCHES OF 
CHRIST IN AMERICA—Constituted by 30 Protes- 
tant denominations. Rev. Charles S. Macfarland, 
gen’l sec’y; 105 E. 22 St., New York. 


Commission on the Church and Social Service; 
Rev. Worth M. Tippy, exec. sec’y; Miss Grace 
W. Sims, office sec’y. 


Commission on International Justice and Good- 
will; Rev. Sidney L. Gulick, sec’y. 


Commission on Inter-Church Federations; Rev. 
Roy B. Guild, exec. sec’y. 


Commission on Church and Country Life; Rev. 
Charles O. Gill, sec’y; 104 N. Third St., 
Columbus, Ohio. 


Strengthen America Campaign, Charles Stelzle, mgr. 


GENERAL WAR-TIME COMMISSION OF THE 
CHURCHES—Constituted by the Federal Council 
of the Churches of Christ in America. Robert E. 
Speer, ch’m; William Adams Brown, sec’y; Gay- 
lord S. White, asso. sec’y. Coordinates the work of 
denominational and inter-denominational war-time 
commissions; surveys camp conditions; promotes 
‘€rection of inter-church buildings; other general 
war-time work. 105 East 22d Street, New York. 


HAMPTON INSTITUTE—J. E. Gregg, principal; 
G. P. Phenix, vice-prin.; F. Rogers, treas.; 
iy. H. Scoville, sec’y.; Hampton, Va. Trains 
Indian and Negro youth. Neither a State nor a 
Government school. Free illustrated literature. 


THE MASSACHUSETTS SOCIETY FOR SO- 
CIAL HYGIENE, INC.—Pres. Charles W. Eliot, 
acting sec’y, L, V. Ingraham, M. D., 50 Beacon 
St., Boston. For sex instruction and for the 
suppression of commercialized vice and venereal 
disease. Circulars and reading list upon request. 
Quarterly Bulletin 25 cents a year. Memberships: 
Annual, $3; Sustaining, $10; Life, $100. 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION FOR THE AD- 
VANCEMENT OF COLORED PEOPLE—Moor- 
field Storey, pres.; John R. Shillady, sec’y; 70 
Fifth Ave., New York. To secure to colored 
Americans the common rights of American citizen- 
ship. Furnishes information regarding race dis- 
crimination, lynching, Membership, 10,000, 
with 100 branches. Membership, $1 upwards. 


o 


NATIONAL BOARD OF THE YOUNG WOM- 
EN’S CHRISTIAN ASSOCIATION—600 Lexing- 
ton Ave., New York. To advance physical, social, 
intellectual, moral and spiritual interests of young 
women. Student, city, town, and county centers; 
physical education; camps; rest-rooms, lunch-rooms 
and cafeterias; educational classes; employment; 
Bible study; secretarial training school; foreign 
work; war work councils. 


NATIONAL CHILD LABOR COMMITTEE— 
Owen R. Lovejoy, sec’y; 105 East 22 St., New 
York, 35 state branches. Industrial and agricul- 
tural investigations; legislation; studies of admin- 
istration; education; delinquency; health; recrea- 
tion; children’s codes. Publishes quarterly Child 
Labor Bulletin. Photographs, slides and exhibits. 


NATIONAL CHILD WELFARE ASSOCIATION 
—Chas. F. Powlison, gen. sec’y; 70 Fifth Ave., 
New York. Cooperates with hundreds of social 
agencies. Headquarters for child welfare mate- 
rials, exhibits, literature, etc. Inquiries invited. 


NATIONAL COMMITTEE FOR MENTAL HY- 
GIENE—Clifford W. Beers, sec’y; 50 Union Sqa., 
New York. Pamphlets on mental hygiene, mental 
disorders, feeblemindedness, epilepsy, inebriety, 
criminology, war neuroses and re-education, social 
service, backward children, surveys, state societies. 
Mental Hygiene; quarterly; $2 a year. 


NATIONAL COMMITTEE FOR THE PREVEN- 
TION OF BLINDNESS—Edward M. Van Cleve, 
managing director; Gordon L. Berry, field sec’y; 
Mrs. Winifred Hathaway, sec’y; 130 East 22 St., 
New York. Objects: To furnish information, ex- 
hibits, lantern slides, lectures, publish literature 
of movement—samples free, quantities at cost. In- 
cludes New York State Committee. 


NATIONAL CONFERENCE OF SOCIAL WORK 
—Robert A. Woods, pres., Boston; William T. 
Cross, gen. sec’y; 315 Plymouth Court, Chicago. 
General organization to discuss principles of hu- 
manitarian effort and increase efficiency of agencies. 
Publishes proceedings annual meetings, monthly 
bulletin, pamphlets, etc. Information bureau. Mem- 
bership, $3. 45th annual meeting Kansas City, 
May 15-22, 1918. Main divisions and chairmen: 


Children, Henry W. Thurston. 


Delinquents and Correction, Mrs. Jessie D. 
Hodder. 

Health. 

Public Agencies and Institutions, Albert S. 
Johnstone. 

The Family, Gertrude Vaile. 

Industrial and Economic Problems, Mrs. 


Florence Kelley. 
The Local Community, Charles C. Cooper. 
Mental Hygiene, Frankwood E. Williams, M.D. 
Organization of Social Forces, Allen T. Burns. 


Social Problems of the War and Reconstruction, 
Prof. George H. Mead. 


NATIONAL FEDERATION OF SETTLEMENTS 
—Robert A. Woods, sec’y; 20 Union Park, Bos- 
ton. Develops broad forms of comparative 
study and concerted action in city, state, and na- 
tion, for meeting the fundamental problems dis- 
closed by settlement work; seeks the higher and’ 
more democratic organization of neighborhood life. 


NATIONAL LEAGUE FOR WOMAN’S SERVICE 
—Miss Maude Wetmore, ch’n; 257 Madison Ave., 
New York. To mobilize and train the volunteer 
woman power of the country for specific emer- 
gency service; supplemental to the Red Cross; co- 
operating with government agencies. 


NATIONAL LEAGUE OF WOMEN WORKERS— 
pees Hamilton, org. sec’y; 35 E. 30 St., New York. 

vening clubs for girls; recreation and instruction 
in self-governing and supperting groups for girls 
of working age. Magazine, The Cheb Worker, 
monthly, 30 cents a year. 
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NATIONAL ORGANIZATION FOR PUBLIO 
HEALTH NURSING— Ella Phillips Crandall, 
R. N., exec. sec’y; 156 Fifth Ave., New York. 
Object: To stimulate the extension of public 
health nursing; to develop standards of technique; 
to maintain a central bureau of information. ul- 
letins sent to members. 


NATIONAL SOCIAL WORKERS’ EXCHANGE 
—Mrs. Edith Shatto King, mgr., 130 E. 22 St, 
New York. A cooperative registry managed b 
social workers, to supply social erganizations with 
trained workers. 


NATIONAL TRAVELERS AID SOCIETY—Gil- 
bert Colgate, pres.; Rush Taggart, treas.; Orin C. 
Baker, sec’y; rooms 20-21, 465 Lexington Ave., 
New York. Composed of non-commercial agencies 
interested in the guidance and protection of travel- 
ers, especially women and girls. Non-sectarian. 


NATIONAL TUBERCULOSIS ASSOCIATION— 
Charles J. Hatfield, M.D., exec. sec’y; Philip P. 
Jacobs, Ph.D., ass’t sec’y; 381 Fourth ave., New 
York. Organization of tuberculosis campaigns; 
tuberculosis hospitals, clinics, nurses, etc.; open 
air schools; Red Cross seals, educational methods. 


NATIONAL WAR WORK COUNCIL OF THE 
YOUNG MEN’S CHRISTIAN ASSOCIATIONS 
OF THE UNITED STATES—347 Madison Ave., 
New York. To promote the physical, social, in- 
tellectual, moral and spiritua] interests of men in 
uniform. Wm. Sloane, ch’n; Cleveland H. Dodge, 
treas.; John R. Mott, gen. sec’y. 


NATIONAL WOMEN’S TRADE UNION 
LEAGUE—Mrs. Raymond Robins, pres.; 139 N. 
Clark St. (room 703), Chicago. Stands for self- 
government in the work shop through organization 
and also for the enactment of protective legislation. 
Information given. Official organ, Life and Labor, 


PLAYGROUND AND RECREATION ASSN. OF 
AMERICA—H. S. Braucher, sec’y; 1 Madison Ave., 
N. Y. C. Playground and community center ac- 
tivities and administration; cooperating with War 

ept. Commission on Training Camp Activities. 


PUBLIC, OWNERSHIP LEAGUE OF AMERICA 
—Organized to secure the public ownership and 
operation of railroads and other public utili- 
ties and natural resources. Inquiries solicited. 
Address Public Ownership League of America, 
1438-1440 Unity Building, 127 N. Dearborn St., 
Chicago, Ill. 


THE RACE BETTERMENT FOUNDATION— 
Battle Creek, Mich. For the study of the causes 
of race degeneracy and means of race improve- 
ment, Its chief activities are the Race Betterment 
Conference, the Eugenics Registry, and lecture 
courses and various allied activities. J. H. Kellogg, 
pres.; B. N. Colver, sec’y. 


RED CROSS INSTITUTE FOR CRIPPLED AND 
DISABLED MEN—Douglas C. McMurtrie, dir.; 
311 Fourth Ave., New York. Maintains indus- 
trial ‘training classes and an employment bureau 
for crippled men. Conducts research in re-educa- 
tion for disabled soldiers and industrial cripples. 
Publishes reports on reconstruction work here and 
abroad, and endeavors to establish an enlightened 
public, attitude towards the physically handicapped. 


RUSSELL SAGE FOUNDATION—For the Im- 
provement of Living Conditions—John M. Glenn, 
dir.; 130 E. 22 St., New York, Departments: 
Charity Organization, Child-Helping, ducation, 
Statistics, Recreation, Remedial Loans, Surveys 
and Exhibits, Industrial Studies, Library, Southern 
Highland Division. 


SHORT BALLOT ORGANIZATION—Woodrow 
Wilson, pres.; Richard S. Childs, sec’y; 383 
Fourth Ave., New York. Clearing house fer in- 
formation on short ballot, eommission gov't, city 
manager plan, county gov’t. Pamphlets free. 


SURVEY ASSOCIATES, INC.—Robert W. de 
Forest, pres.; Arthur P. Kellogg, sec’y; publishers 
of the Survey; Paul U. Kellogg, editor; Edward 
T. Devine, Graham Taylor, Jane Addams, associate 
editors; departments: Civics, Graham R. Taylor; 
cad ue ys John A. Fitch; Health, Alice Hamilton, 
M.D., Gertrude Seymour; Education, Crime, Win- 
throp D. Lane; Foreign Service, Brune Lasker, 
112 East 19 St., New York. 


TUSKEGEE INSTITUTE—An institution for the 
training of Negro Youth; an experiment in race 
adjustment in the Black Belt of the South; fur- 
nishes information on all phases of the race b- 
lem and on the Tuskegee Idea and met 
Robert R. Moton, prin.; Warren Logam, treas.; 
Emmett J. Scott, sec’y; Tuskegee, Ala. 


“THE DIAL is the only American journal that has been able to keep 
about itself the atmosphere of free speculation.’’—From a Reader. 


For the Past Thirty-five Years 


THE DIAL has been America’s leading journal of literary criticism. Its editorial 
policy has been characterized by a soundness of judgment and imaginative vision 
which have given to its verdicts on current books arm outstanding authority. 


On October 3d, 1918, THE DIAL Will Begin 
Weekly Publication 


This step is being taken in order to consider more comprehensively the shifting 
forces which are now making for a new social order. 


The new editorial policy will in no sense be a break with the previous policy. 
It will discuss the problems of internationalism and the reorganization of indus- 
trial and educational institutions necessary to meet the demands of that democ- 
racy for which the war is being fought. It will bring to this discussion the same liberal 
spirit of constructive criticism which has hitherto distinguished its literary policy. 


THE DIAL will not contain routine comment on matters of only transient political 
interest. It will occupy itself with the discussion of principles and fundamental 
readjustments. 


The literary policy and book review service, which have 
made THE DIAL so invaluable for those seeking author- 


e ! itative and timely information, will be continued. Ar- 
Special Offer! ticles reflecting modern tendencies in art, music, and 


Good Until July Ist 


the theatre will also be regular features. 


hats The editorial co-operation of those recog- 
Latzko’s “MEN IN WAR,” $1.50 nized as the most effective thinkers in their 


and 


THE DIAL for One Year, $3.00 particular fields has been secured. 


Both for $3.00, the present EDITORS 


price of THE DIAL JOHN DEWEY THORSTEIN VEBLEN 
HELEN MAROT GEORGE DONLIN 
“The war has inspired two master- 
pieces: ‘Under Fire,’ by the French soldier 
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poignant interpretation of the effect of 


war on human beings than Barbusse’s Harold Stearns Randolph Bourne 
novel.’’—New York Mail. A fi Id Th 

“Men in War’ is notable among the Clarence Britten Sco € ayer 
war’s great literary precycen: *Under 
Fire’ is realism, ‘Men in ar’ is ar®istic 
realism. From it we get a total impres- Among THE DIAL’S contributors are the 
sion (of the war) tbat eee complete Ae 
than that suggeste y Barbusse.’’ 

See, Pork eoenin opal following : 

This is an opportunity to obtain free Conrad Aiken Robert Dell Amy Lowell 
with Piet aeL er Me etey ie eac ou Norman Angell John Gould Fletcher Kenneth Macgowan 
published. During the greater portion Charles A. Beard Wilson Follett Walter Pach 
of the period of this subscription offer Laurence Binyon Henry B. Fuller Elsie Clews Parsons 
THE! DIAL, will coms fol ou as ie nests: Van Wyck Brooks Robert Herrick S. K. Ratcliffe 

Padraic Colum H. M. Kallen Bertrand Russell 


THE DIAL, 152 West Thirteenth Street, New York City. 
Enclosed is $3.00. Please send me THE DIAL for one year and a copy of Latzko’s 
“MEN IN WAR.’’ 
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